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FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


Dear  Alumni  and  students, 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the  office  since  our  last  publication  of  Eagle’s  Eye.  None  of 
these  changes  are  more  evident  than  our  current  name  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS). 

Understanding  that  a  number  of  you  have  expressed  concern  to  me  about  perceived  losses  occurring  as  a 
result  of  these  changes,  I  would  like  to  address  some  of  your  concerns. 

In  all  of  the  meetings  that  I  have  been  a  part  of  during  the  re-stmcturing  of  our  area,  I  have  had  over¬ 
whelming  support  from  our  school  administrators  concerning  our  role  and  mission  here  at  BYU.  We 
have  recently  moved  into  new  offices  (1320  ELWC)  and  enjoy  excellent  staff  and  technical  support  to 
help  us  meet  the  needs  of  our  students.  I  understand  that  we  are  unable  to  “look  like”  or  “be  all  things  to 
all  people,”  but  I  am  extremely  comfortable  about  the  direction  we  have  chosen  relative  to  our  role  at 
BYU  and  our  desires  for  the  future. 

The  objectives  we  have  chosen  for  the  MSS  office  revolve  primarily  around  the  spiritual,  social  and 
academic  development  of  the  students  that  have  been  enfrusted  to  our  care.  We  know  that  many  of  our 
students  are  your  children,  which  adds  an  extra  responsibility  upon  us — one  that  we  willingly  accept.  I 
hope  that  tliis  knowledge  alone  will  help  us  be  more  sensitive  to  their  needs  and  concerns  while  they  are 
here  at  BYU.  However,  I  also  feel  that  our  responsibility  is  greater  than  just  caring  for  your  children  and 
other  students.  I  believe  that  we  should  provide  opportunities  for  your  children  to  be  successful  while  they  also  learn  how  to  serve  others.  This  princi¬ 
ple  of  service  is  often  forgotten  in  the  everyday  “hussle  and  bussle”  of  college  life.  Yet  it  is  the  very  reason  we  “have  our  being.”  Without  that  single 
principle-service-we  would  not  be  here.  The  Savior  provided  a  unique  and  eternal  service  to  us  through  the  Atonement.  Understanding  His  great 
sacrifice  can  help  us  better  understand  our  responsibility  to  others.  The  same  principle  can  also  motivate  my  office  to  action,  as  I  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  providing  selfless  service  in  assisting  your  students. 

Some  have  also  expressed  concerns  about  the  limited  opportunities  for  admission  to  BYU.  I  would  agree  that  tliis  is  a  concern  for  all  who  want  to 
be  educated  at  this  university.  I  am  working  carefully  with  my  file  leaders  to  clear  up  some  of  the  concerns  you  have  expressed  about  the  admission 
process.  I  ask  for  your  continued  patience  in  this  area  as  we  try  to  develop  a  system  that  meets  the  needs  of  a  growing  church  population.  I  would  like 
you  to  help  me  better  understand  the  students  who  are  preparing  and  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  be  educated  at  BYU.  You  will  find  enclosed  in  this 
magazine  an  information  card  requesting  information  about  possible  enrollment  at  BYU.  Please  fill  it  out  and  share  it  with  a  neighbor  and  return  it  to 
my  office.  We  will  respond  to  you  by  having  the  Admissions  Office  forward  information  about  admission  requirements.  Your  response  will  help  me 
understand  the  needs  of  the  multicultural  population  we  serve. 

Concern  has  also  been  expressed  about  whether  or  not  there  is  room  at  BYU  for  multiculturalism.  May  I  kindly  suggest  to  you  that  there  must 
always  be  room  for  multiculturalism.  and  diversity.  Without  such,  how  can  we  come  to  truly  understand,  love  and  respect,  those  who  are  different  from 
ourselves?  And  without  that  understanding,  how  can  we  expect  the  purposes  of  this  great  gospel  to  go  forward  amongst  the  diverse  people  of  this 
earth?  I  should  clarify  that  the  purposes  of  our  office  are  not  to  divide  people  because  of  their  differences.  Instead,  our  brand  of  multiculturalism  exists 
to  educate,  sensitize,  develop  understanding,  build  bridges  where  the  past  has  broken  them,  and  teach  that  in  light  of  our  unique  differences,  we  can  all 
be  united  if  we  are  willing  to  place  others  and  their  needs  above  our  own.  Again,  we  must  reserve  a  place  for  this  understanding  of  cultural  differences 
as  we  attempt  to  draw  people,  from  diverse  backgrounds,  unto  Christ. 

Finally,  a  word  again  about  your  students.  Many  of  them  come  through  my  office  regularly.  Some  of  them  are  stmggling  with  different  issues 
ranging  from  academic  failure  to  loneliness  for  home  and  family.  I  not  only  have  time  to  meet  with  them,  but  I  make  time  to  meet  with  them —  they 
are  just  that  important! ! !  As  I  talk  with  them,  it  becomes  clear  that  many  are  still  trying  to  determine  what  they  want  to  do  in  life.  This  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  worried  about.  However,  without  exception,  as  I  meet  with  these  students,  the  happiest  and  most  well-adjusted  are  those  who  understand  where 
they  have  come  from  and  why  they  are  here.  The  spiritual  answers  to  these  two  questions  are  obviously  most  important  for  their  overall  success  in  life. 
However,  I  wish  momentarily  to  focus  on  the  “cultural”  origins  that  your  students  have  come  from.  We  want  to  help  your  students  to  understand 
where  they  have  come  from  culturally.  This  is  important  if  they  are  to  educate  others  about  the  beauty  of  their  different  heritages.  Can  I  ask  for  your 
assistance  in  teaching  your  students  about  their  rich  “cultural”  heritage  so  that  they  can  share  it  with  others  here  on  campus?  While  this  wQl  help  edu¬ 
cate  others,  it  will  also  assist  your  students  in  adjusting  to  life  at  BYU.  Helping  your  student  understand  where  they  have  come  from  culturally  is 
important  if  they  are  to  educate  others  about  the  beauty  of  their  cultures.  I  ask  for  your  continued  assistance  in  teaching  your  students  about  their  rich 
heritage  so  that  they  can  share  it  with  others  here  on  campus.  While  this  knowledge  will  help  educate  others,  it  will  also  assist  your  students  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  the  BYU  campus. 


Vernon  L.  Heperi,  Director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Services 
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New  Eagle’s 
Eye  Staff 

by  Harold  Nez 

After  a  long  break, 
Eagle’s  Eye  is  back!  We 
would  like  to  introduce 
you  to  the  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  tell  you  a  little 
about  their  background. 

Harold  Nez 

Editor 


Harold  is  a  junior  and  a 
Navajo  from  Shiprock, 
New  Mexico,  majoring  in 
communication  studies. 

He  works  with  Eagle’s  Eye 
as  the  Student  Editor. 

Over  the  summer,  he  was 
involved  with  the  new 
SOAR  program  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  counselor.He  was  the 
program’s  photographer  in 
which  he  took  over  1100 
pictures. 

Marty  Laughlin 

Copy  Editor 


Marty  is  the  Copy 
Editor  for  Eagle’s  Eye.  He 
is  a  senior  majoring  in  his¬ 
tory  and  a  Navajo  from 
Crystal,  New  Mexico.  He 
originally  started  college  at 
UVSC  in  Provo  and  even¬ 
tually  transferred  to  BYU. 
He  enjoys  country  dancing 
but  finds  himself  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  the 
library.  Marty  used  to  be 
head-counselor  for  the  for¬ 
mer  Discovery  program 
and  also  served  an  LDS 
mission  in  Chile  Vina  del 
Mar. 

Tyler  Lee 

Layout/Photography  Editor 


Tyler  is  mainly  in 
charge  of  layout  and 
graphics  for  Eagle’s  Eye. 
He  is  had  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  photographer. 
Tyler  is  a  Mexican- 
American  from  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho  and  is  in  his  last  year 
at  BYU.  He  is  majoring  in 
socio-cultural  anthropology 
because  he  sees  a  “great 
need  to  preserve  culture.’’ 
Over  the  summer,  Tyler 
toured  with  Living 
Legends  throughout  the 
South  Pacific. 

Shane  Begay 

Features  Coordinator 

Shane  is  a  sophomore 
from  Arizona.  He  is  fluent 
in  Spanish  and  he’s  pretty 
good  at  Navajo,  also.  He 


grew  up  with  great  desires 
to  become  a  sheepherder, 
but  because  of  his  parental 
influence  he  decided  to 
come  to  BYU.  Shane  is 
studying  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  wants  to  work  in 
business  law  after  he  grad¬ 
uates. 

Gina  Purcell 

Special  Assignments  Writer 


Gina  is  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  from  Provo,  Utah. 
She’s  a  Polynesian  born  in 
Hawaii.  Currently  Gina  is 
working  on  her  Masters  in 
social  work.  Over  the  sum¬ 
mer,  she  was  also  involved 
with  the  new  SOAR  pro¬ 
gram  as  one  of  the  head 
counselors.  She  has  a  great 
sense  of  humor  and  laughs 
a  lot  because  she’s  very 
easy  going. 

Katherine  Smith 

Web-Site  Coordinator 

Katherine  is  from 
Independence,  Missouri. 


She  is  a  sophomore  major¬ 
ing  in  communications. 
She  is  Maori/Samoan. 
Katherine  has  a  strong 
interest  in  photojournalism 
and  music.  She  can  play 
the  viola  and  the  violin, 
and  has  also  played  in  the 
Paseo  Academy  chamber 
orchestra.. 


New  Office 
Personnel 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 


The  office  of 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  recognizes  four 
new  employees: 

Richelle  S.  Andersen 

On-Campus  Education 
Coordinator 


A  native  of  Orem,  Utah, 
Richelle  is  most  at  home 
high  in  the  Wasatch  moun¬ 
tains  surrounding  BYU 
campus.  Her  undergradu¬ 
ate  years  were  spent  at 
BYU  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment.  Richelle  is  also  the 
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recipient  of  two  M.A. 
degrees  from  Bowling 
Green  State  University. 

She  enjoys  sewing  and 
spending  time  with  her 
twin  sons,  Tristan  and 
Taylor.  “  I  love  it  when 
students  get  the  big  picture 
of  higher  education  and  its 
purpose  in  their  lives. 

They  are  preparing  to  be 
leaders  and  contributors  to 
the  Church,  within  their 
families  and  communities, 
and  in  their  chosen  field  of 
work.” 


Liana  Brown 

Off-Campus  Education 
Coordinator 


Liana  would  agree  that  her 
native  Los  Angeles, 
California  offers  a  more 
“suitable”  climate  than  her 
adopted  home  of  Provo, 
Utah.  Although  she’s 
Latina,  Liana  appreciates 
every  culture  and  the 
diversity  that  each  offers  in 
life.  In  fact,  she  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Polynesian  arti¬ 
facts  she  has  gathered 
throughout  her  world  trav¬ 
els.  One  of  Liana’s  major 
responsibilities  in  the 
office  is  with  the  SOAR 
program.  She  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  working  with  the 
youth  in  this  pre-college 
summer  program  for  high 
school  juniors. 


Alicia  Long 

Office  Manager 


Alicia  is  originally  from 
the  country  music  capital 
of  the  world,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  She  recently 
completed  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Youth  Agency 
Administration  at  BYU. 
Alicia  loves  music,  read¬ 
ing,  and  keeping  a  good 
journal  among  other 
things.  “The  biggest 
reward  I  receive  is  a  smile 
from  a  student  when  I 
know  that  their  stress  has 
been  alleviated.  It’s  hard 
to  survive  the  school  years 
and  keep  your  sanity  but  it 
is  possible.” 

James  L.  Slaughter 

Multicultural 
Programming  Advisor 


James  comes  to  us  from 
the  redwood  forests  of 
northern  California.  He 
grew  up  in  the  town  of 
Ukiah.  After  completing 
an  Associate  of  Arts  degree 
from  Ricks  College,  James 


finished  a  B.S.  and  an 
M.A.  degree  from  BYU. 
He  enjoys  hiking,  fishing, 
and  going  to  his  children’s 
athletic  events.  “I  see 
myself  staying  involved 
with  Student  Life  or  possi¬ 
bly  teaching  so  that  I  can 
maintain  contact  with  the 
great  young  people  we 
have  at  BYU.” 

We  extend  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  Richelle,  Liana, 
Alicia  and  James,  and  are 
grateful  for  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  serve. 


EAGLE’S  EYE 
Honors 
LaVay  S.  Talk 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 

Every  semester  Eagle’s 
Eye  honors  one  examplary 
leader  at  BYU.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  search  out  those 
individuals  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  found  serving  oth¬ 
ers  and  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  multi¬ 
cultural  community  at 
BYU  often  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  recognition.  One 
such  individ¬ 
ual  is  LaVay 
S.  Talk, 

Counselor  for 
Multicultural 
Student 
Services. 

LaVay  was 

born  in  Sheep 

Springs,  New 

Mexico  on  the 

Navajo  Indian 

Reservation. 

She  is  the 

proud  mother 

of  5  children  0 
0) 

and  is  married  ^ 
to  Roy  Talk,  S 


originally  from  Denver, 
Colorado. 

We  honor  LaVay  for 
her  dedication  to  BYU 
multicultural  students.  For 
more  than  13  years  she  has 
been  actively  involved  in 
the  department  of 
Multicultural  Student 
Services.  Much  of  her  ser¬ 
vice  has  involved  advising 
such  clubs  as  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers,  a  group  on 
campus  for  those  interested 
in  North  American  Indian 
culture. 

In  spite  of  the  many 
activities  LaVay  is 
involved  with  outside  the 
home,  her  family  still 
remains  the  most  important 
priority  in  her  life. 

Lori  Wood,  a  member 
of  the  Hopi  and  Hualapai 
tribes,  speaks  for  many 
students  that  have  known 
LaVay  throughout  the 
years:  “LaVay  is  like  our 
mother,  our  sister,  and  our 
friend.  I  really  respect  her 
and  what  she  represents.” 

Eagle’s  Eye  is  proud  to 
name  LaVay  S.  Talk  as  this 
semester’s  exemplar  leader. 


LaVay  S.  Talk,  Multicultural  Counselor 
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President 
Hinckley  Visits 
the  Navajo 
Nation 

by  Harold  Nez 

President  Gordon  B. 
Hinckley  visited  the 
Navajo  Nation.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  President 
of  the  LDS  church  has  vis¬ 
ited  and  spoken  to  the 
Navajo  people  on  their 
reservation  as  reported  by 
the  LDS  Church  News.i 
According  to  the  article, 
more  than  5,000  Native 
American  LDS  church 
members  were  in  atten¬ 
dance  when  President 
Hinckley  visited  the  capitol 
of  the  Navajo  reservation 
in  Window  Rock,  Arizona 
on  September  14. 

President  Hinckley  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  improve  their 
lives  through  principles  of 
education  and  love  within 
the  family.  “Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity 
that  you  can.  Learn  the 


things  of  the  world  as  you 
learn  the  things  of  God  and 
he  will  bless  you  in  both 
fields.  He  will  bless  your 
people.  He  will  bless  your 
nation.” 

President  Hinckley’s 
remarks  about  the  family 
explained  basic  every  day 
necessities  that  can  help 
parents  and  children.  “Sit 
down  together  [as  a  fami¬ 
ly]  once  a  week.  You  study 
the  scriptures,  talk  about 
your  problems.  You  draw 
your  children  closer  to 
you.  You  pray  together  and 
you  grow  together  as  fami¬ 
lies.”  Also  about  families. 
President  Hinckley  stated 
that,  “there  are  good  fami¬ 
lies  everywhere.  But  there 
are  too  many  who  are  in 
trouble.  This  is  a  malady 
with  a  cure.  The  prescrip¬ 
tion  is  simple  and  wonder¬ 
fully  effective.  It  is  love. 

It  is  plain,  simple,  every¬ 
day  love  and  respect.  It  is 
a  tender  plant  that  needs 
nurturing.  But  it  is  worth 
all  the  effort  we  can  put 
into  it.” 

During  the  semi-annual 


LDS  church  conference  in 
October,  President 
Hinckley  continued  to 
describe  his  visit  to  the 
Navajos.  “It  was  difficult 
to  hold  back  the  tears  as 
we  mingled  with  these 
sons  and  daughters  of 
Lehi.  In  my  imagination  I 
have  seen  him  weeping  for 
his  progeny  who  for  so 
long  have  walked  in  pover¬ 
ty  and  pain.  But  the 
shackles  of  darkness  are 
falling.  Some  of  them 
[Native  Americans]  are 
men  and  women  of 
achievement,  they  have 
partaken  of  the  fruits  of 
education.  They  have 
come  to  know  and  love  the 
gospel ...  as  I  look  to  the 
future,  I  envision  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  being  poured 
out  upon  these  people. 
Education  will  unlock  the 
door  of  opportunity,  and 
the  gospel  will  bring  new 
light  and  understanding 
into  their  lives. ”2  President 
Hinckley  also  voiced  his 
support  for  constructive 
encouragement  for  chil¬ 
dren.  “Parents  work  with 
your  chil¬ 
dren... lift 
them.  Help 
them  to 
achieve  in  the 
world  of 
which  they 
will  become 
part.”i 
To  help 
further 
encourage 
family 

togetherness. 
President 
Hinckley  also 
announced 
the  building 
of  an  LDS 
temple  in 
Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 
He  said,  “I 


President  Gordon  B.  Hinckley  greets  Tuba  City  Arizona  Stake  Pres.  Edwin  Tano, 
left,  and  members  Ray  and  Caroline  Tracey  and  children  during  visit  to  Arizona. 


believe  that  no  member  of 
the  Church  has  received 
the  ultimate  which  this 
church  has  to  give  until  he 
or  she  has  received  his  or 
her  temple  blessings  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly,  we  are  doing 
all  that  we  know  how  to  do 
to  expedite  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  sacred  build¬ 
ings  and  make  the  bless¬ 
ings  received  therein  more 
generally  available.”3  This 
temple  is  central  for  LDS 
family  success  and  build¬ 
ing  temples  provides 
access  for  many  native  cul¬ 
tures  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 


The  New  BYU 

by  Marty  Laughlin 

Great  changes  are  hap¬ 
pening  here  at  BYU! 

When  on  campus,  it 
appears  as  if  in  every 
direction  you  look,  you  can 
see  some  type  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Beginning  as  early  as 
September  1995  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  through  the  end 
of  this  century,  BYU  cam¬ 
pus  has  been  and  will  be 
involved  in  major  con¬ 
struction  projects.  To  date, 
there  are  nearly  100  pro¬ 
jects  under  way,  ranging  in 
scope  from  office  renova¬ 
tion  to  the  huge  excavation 
and  construction  project  to 
the  north  side  of  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the 
major  projects  in  progress 
at  this  time.  As  stated  earli¬ 
er,  the  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  and  will  receive  a  new 
addition  to  the  north  side. 
Students  refer  to  this 
gigantic  excavation  project 
as  the  “pit”  or  “hole.”  It  is 
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The  new  addition  to  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library,  just  South  of  the 
Administration  building,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  1999. 


projected  to  be  finished  in 
1999.  In  the  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson  Student 
Center  renovation,  the 
goal  has  been  to  consoli¬ 
date  all  student  services  in 
one  building.  So,  a  new 
area  has  been  added  on  the 
northwest  side  to  accom¬ 
modate  more  students  in 
the  food  court  area,  while 
adding  more  office  space 
to  the  levels  above  it.  This 
project,  which  began  in 
November  of  1995,  will 
likely  be  done  in  the 
Spring  of  1998.  In  addition 
to  the  construction  on  the 
library  and  student  center, 
other  projects  are  currently 
in  progress.  To  the  north, 
close  to  the  Missionary 
Training  Center,  a  new 
Health  Center  is  being 
built.  It  is  projected  to  be 
finished  April  3,  1998. 
Also,  to  the  northwest  of 
campus  along  University 
Avenue,  where  there  once 
was  a  trailer  court  is  a  new 
development  of  married 
housing.  These  new  apart¬ 
ments  will  house  more 
than  400  married  couples 
and  families. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
renovation  projects  around 
the  BYU  campus,  the 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  was  relo¬ 
cated  to  a  new  area  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center.  This  new 
office  area  is  a  wonderful 
contribution  to  the  multi¬ 
cultural  services  and  will 
contribute  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  professionalism 
that  the  office  wants  to 
reflect. 

With  this  change  in 
location,  the  office  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  the 


of  each  staff  member  was 
an  important  issue.  With 
the  new  strueture  of 
responsibilities,  the 
Multicultural  office  per¬ 
sonnel  became  a  “unique 
team  of  specialists.”  This 
entailed  each  staff  member 
overseeing  or  becoming 
involved  with  a  specific 
area  of  the  administrative 
responsibilities,  thus 
becoming  specialists  in 
that  area. 

Second,  the 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  wants  to  assist 


Each  service  gives  students 
access  to  the  campus. 

The  MSS  supports  the 
network  of  services  offered 
to  students  and  hopes  to 
include  themselves  as  an 
even  greater  contributor  to 
serving  students. 

Change  is  occurring 
and  occurring  fast. 
Focusing  on  developing 
multiculturalism  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Aims  of  a 
BYU  Education  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Multicultural 
Student  Serviees  Office. 


For  years.  Celebration 
of  Heritage,  formerly 
known  as  Lamanite  Week, 
has  been  a  timeless  tradi¬ 
tion  at  BYU.  When  people 
start  stepping  to  the  salsa 
beat  at  the  Latin  Dance,  or 
when  Luau  practices 
become  more  regular,  and 
even  when  the  smell  of  fry 
bread  fills  the  air,  everyone 
knows  that  a  week  of  eul- 
tural  festivities  has  come 
upon  us  again.  Eaeh  event 
during  Celebration  of 
Heritage  gives  the  specta¬ 
tor  a  glimpse  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  certain  cultures, 
creating  a  mosaie  of  beau¬ 
tiful  colors,  dances,  and 
musie.  Celebration  of 
Heritage  brings  together 
the  rich  and  wonderful 
aspeets  of  culture  and  com¬ 
bines  it  into  an  educational 
device  for  everyone  to 
experience. 

The  administrators  of 
the  Multicultural  Student 
Services  office  recognize 
the  importance  of  attending 
all  the  events  offered  dur¬ 
ing  Celebration  of 
Heritage.  This  coming 
year,  they  planned  each 
event  in  time  frames  that 
would  fit  student  sched¬ 
ules.  The  activities  are  on 
weekends  whieh  is  helpful 
to  students  who  will  be 
participating  and  attending 
these  events.  With  the  new 
schedule,  students  and 
those  participating  in  the 


director  Vernon  Heperi, 
has  taken  the  challenge  to 
reorganize  the  purpose  and 
mission  of  the  office.  The 
office  has  always  believed 
their  main  objective  has 
been  to  serve  the  multicul¬ 
tural  student  community 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
First  of  all,  a  need  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  responsibilities 


their  students  in  network¬ 
ing  and  partnerring  with 
the  many  services  and  pro¬ 
grams  available  within  the 
BYU  community.  What 
does  this  mean?  BYU  has 
developed  a  very  effective 
system  of  guiding  students 
to  graduation  and  placing 
them  into  successful  career 
opportunites  thereafter. 


Spring  1998 
Heritage  Week 
Activities 
Scheduled 

by  Katherine  Smith 
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certain  cultural  events  will 
be  able  to  make  it  to  all  the 
activities. 

The  Celebration  of 
Heritage  is  an  excellent 
educational  device  which 
can  teach  people  about  the 
Lamanite  culture.  Students 
are  invited  to  participate  in 
all  the  activities.  If  they 
want  to  dance  in  the  Luau, 
then  they  are  more  than 
welcome  to  go  to  the  prac¬ 
tices  needed  to  learn  the 
steps  and  songs  for  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  same  goes 
for  the  Latin  Dance  and  the 
Pow  Wow.  Although  these 
two  do  not  have  regular 
practices  like  the  Luau, 
everyone  can  still  come 
and  have  a  good  time. 


Usually,  friendly  advice 
will  help  students  learn  the 
dances.  Not  only  do  these 
events  have  dancing,  but 
they  always  come  with  cul¬ 
tural  information. 

By  experiencing  the 
Pow  Wow  for  the  first 
time,  a  new  spectator  will 
be  mesmerized  by  the 
native  dancing  and  dress, 
traditional  instruments,  and 
rituals  of  Native 
Americans.  The  Pow  Wow 
includes  a  dance  competi¬ 
tion  that  attracts  people 
from  all  over  the  country. 

It  lasts  just  two  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  dances  are 
judged  by  their  dancing 
ability  and  the  beauty  dis¬ 
played  in  their  outfits. 


A  Native  American  fancy  dancer  particpates  in  the  Celebration  of 
Heritage  Week’s  Harold  Cedar  Tree  Memorial  Pow  Wow,  held 
annually  at  BYU’s  Wilkinson  Center  Ballroom. 


Audience  members  can 
also  participate  in  some  of 
the  dances.  During  the 
Pow  Wow  there  is  also  fry 
bread,  jewelry,  and  other 
native  items  for  sale. 

The  Latin  Dance  is 
always  a  fun  event  for 
those  who  like  to  show  off 
their  intricate  dance  steps. 
This  shouldn’t  intimidate 
anyone  who  is  thinking 
about  attending.  The  Latin 
Dance  is  a  fun  event  that 
helps  people  learn  how  to 
dance,  hear  different  styles 
of  Latin  dancing  music, 
and  meet  a  lot  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Latin  communi¬ 
ty- 

If  you  desire  to  visit  the 
South  Pacific,  but  find  that 
you  are  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  short  of  the  plane  fare, 
then  come  to  the  Luau. 
Make  sure  to  come  hungry, 
because  in  a  Luau  there  is 
always  a  dinner  to  eat.  As 
you  eat,  you  can  watch  tra¬ 
ditional  dances  from  all  of 
the  Polynesian  Islands.  If 
you’d  rather  be  in  the 
show,  you  can.  Students 
have  practices  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Luau  and  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  can 
come  and  participate  in  the 
practices. 

With  all  these  exciting 
events,  the  Celebration  of 
Heritage  should  be  experi¬ 
enced  by  everyone.  Not 
only  will  it  help  you  under¬ 
stand  many  of  the  cultures 
involved  but  it  can  also  be 
very  fun. 

The  1998  schedule  for 
each  event  in  Celebration 
of  Heritage  is  as  follows: 
Latin  Dance,  March  20; 
the  Luau,  March  25;  and 
the  Pow  Wow,  March  26-27. 


Living  Legends 
1998 

Calendar  of 
National 
Performances 

MIDSEMESTER  TOUR  ARIZONA 


Feb  6 

Page 

Cultural  Arts  Building 

Feb? 

Tsaile 

Dine  College  Gym 

Feb  8&9 

Snowflake 

High  School 

Feb  10 

St.Johns 

High  School 

Feb  11 

Glendale 

Cactus  High  School 

Feb  12 

Coolidge  CAC  Pence  Auditorium 

Feb  13 

Tucson 

Sahuaro  High  School 

Feb  14 

Mesa 

Mt.View  High  School 

SPRING  TOUR  NORTHEAST  USA 

Apr  28 

St.Louis 

MO 

Apr  29 

Indianapolis 

IN 

Apr  30 

Chicago 

IL 

May  1 

Chicago 

IL 

May  2 

Ft.  Wayne 

IN 

May  3 

Ft.  Wayne 

IN 

May  5 

Cleveland 

OH 

May  6 

Pittsburgh 

PA 

May  7&8 

Gowanda 

NY 

May  9 

Hamilton 

Ont 

May  10 

Hamilton 

Ont 

May  11 

Toronto 

Ont 

May  13 

Ottawa 

Ont 

May  14 

Montreal 

Que 

May  16 

Quebec 

Que 

May  17 

Quebec 

Que 

May  19 

Portland 

ME 

May  20 

Boston 

MA 

May  21 

Hartford 

CT 

May  22 

Albany 

NY 

May  23 

E.Brunswick 

NJ 

May  24 

E.  Brunswick 

NJ 

May  26 

Plain  view 

NY 

May  27 

Philadelphia 

PA 

*Dates  and  times  are  subject  to  change. 
Contact  BYU’s  Performing  Arts 
Management  for  up-to-date  information 
on  exact  dates,  times,  and  locations.  (801) 
378-3576. 
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SOAR 

A  NEW  DISCOVERY 

by  Harold  Nez 

WHEN  the  early  dawn  reaches  over  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  Provo,  a  new  light  shines  on  the 
approaching  day.  This  new  light  that  now 
shines  on  Brigham  Young  University,  is  a  unique  program 
called  SOAR,  which  means.  Summer  Of  Academic 
Refinement,  formerly  known  as  the  Discovery  program. 


The  mission  of  the  new  program  is  to  help  prepare  and 
inform  multicultural  students  about  the  services,  resources 
and  majors  available  to  students  on  BYU  campus.  The 
SOAR  program  also  intends  to  strengthen  those  BYU- 
interested  students  so  they  can  become  competitive  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  the  university.  The  hallmark  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  program  is  to  provide  the  student  with  ACT 
preparation  training.  Every  facet  of  the  program  desires  to 
enhance  the  scholastic  ability  of  college-interested  students 
by  placing  them  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  conducive  to 
excellence  and  stability.  Workshops  also  highlight  how 
students  can  improve  their  study  habits,  increase  leadership 
abilities  and  procedures  that  will  help  with  understanding 
the  application  process. 

The  strong  focus  of  academics  should  encourage  stu-  | 
dents  to  attend  the  program  if  the  students  really  want  to 
get  into  college.  Students  can  get  to  know  college  profes-  1 
sors  and  establish  a  support  “network”  on-campus  with  the  J 
faculty.  This  will  help  them  through  the  first  few  years  of 
their  college  experieince  and  hopefully  caiTy  on  into  the  q 
future.  Students  need  to  submit  four  different  documents 
along  with  the  application  form.  They  need  a  coj^  of  their  ^ 
official  high  school  transcripts,  a  personal  statement  of  1 
accomplishments  and  future  goals,  a  bishop  or  miniaer^  1 
letter  for  worthiness,  and  a  letter  from  a  high  school  coun-  m 
selor  that  gives  an  “honest  appraisal”  of  the  student’s  qua!;-,'  J 
ifrcations  to  attend.  Each  individual’s  character  and  uniqiB'- ^  M 
ness  are  important  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

Since  BYU  places  a  high  standard  on  the  personal  con- 
duct  of  each  of  its  students,  every  applicant  is  s^ected^^ 
follow  the  BYU  Honor  Code.  Students  are  expected 
exhibit  academic  honesty  ,  which  means  no  cheating  or  " 
copying.  They  must  abide  by  dress  and  grooming  stan- 
dards,  which  includes  modest  clothing,  no  short  skirts  or  ,  ^ 
shorts,  no  sleeveless  or  revealing  clothing,  basically  “a  ^  ^ 
clean  and  well-cared-for  appearence.”  Since  students  will  ^ 
be  living  on-campus,  they  must  comply  with  cuirent  resi-  ^ 
dential  living  standards.  The  SOAR  program  also  shares  in 

(.  - .  c<mtinued  m  page-^I) 


1997  S^AR  counselors 

(top  row  from  left  to  right) 
Steve  Ibarra,  Gina  Purcell, 
Estuardo  Ponciano  (middle 
row  from  left  to  right)  Mark 
Morris,  Janelle  Carden, 
LeAnn  Muranaka,  Harold 
Nez  (bottom  row  from  left  to 
right)  Lisa  Muranaka,  Ruth 
Stubbs,  Tanya  Sandoval. 


the  values  and  standards  that  BYU  has  set.  Any  violation 
could  mean  that  the  students  could  be  sent  home  early.  The 
program  wants  to  use  the  honor  and  virtue  of  the  students 
to  create  an  academic  foundation  for  further  scholastic 
accomplishment. 

Even  with  all  these  requirements  and  expectations,  stu¬ 
dents  can  still  attend  and  have  a  good  time.  The  program 
just  isn’t  books  and  workshops.  The  program  also  includes 
a  dance  after  the  final  banquet.  They  will  participate  on  a 
campus  tour  of  the  entire  campus.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
pizza  at  the  swimming  party  and  the  students  will  enjoy  a 
visit  to  historic  Temple  Square.  Hiking  boots  may  be 
required  for  the  hike  up  Y-mountain  and  students  certainly 


need  to  bring  an  appetite  for  all  the  food  and  dessert  at 
almost  every  activity. 

Another  highlight  of  the  SOAR  program  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  students  to  have  an  all-around  experience  at  BYU. 
Jeanelle  Carden,  a  sophomore  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  a 
counselor  for  the  SOAR  program  during  the  summer.  She 
designed  a  ropes  course  that  the  students  participated  in  on 
the  first  day  of  the  program.  She  put  the  students  on  one 
side  of  two  trees.  The  trees  had  a  rope  that  the  students 
could  swing  on  and  try  to  get  across  a  deep  ravine,  as 
marked  by  two  lengths  of  rope  on  each  side  of  the  trees. 
Hopefully  everyone  would  make  it  across  safely.  An  added 
twist  to  getting  across  was  the  bucket  of  water  that  the  stu- 
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S°AR:  A  New  Discovery 


Top:  1997  S^AR  Students,  First  session 


dents  needed  to  get  to  the  other  side.  All  the  students  were 
given  a  few  small  plastic  cups  to  scoop  the  water. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  was  to  help  students  under¬ 
stand  that  “we  should  help  each  other  to  grow  and  not  to 
tear  each  other  down— working  together  as  a  team.”  The 
students  did  it.  Even  though  the  obstacle  seemed  extremely 
difficult,  they  pooled  together  their  ideas  and  worked  out  a 
plan  to  get  to  the  other  side. 

There  are  four  AIMs  or  purposes  to  a  B  YU  education. 
Spiritual  strengthening  perhaps  is  the  most  popularly 
known  of  the  four.  The  other  AIMs  of  a  B YU  education 
include  a  proper  balance  between  the  scholastic  and  social 
with  the  spiritual.  Service  and  lifelong  learning  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  future  collegiate  success  of  any  student  pur¬ 
suing  higher  education,  no  matter  what  the  institution.  The 
SOAR  program  wants  college-bound  students  to  see  that 
there  is  more  than  academics  involved  in  a  successful  BYU 
education. 

The  total  cost  for  attending  the  program  is  only  $120 
which  is  payable  upon  acceptance  into  the  program. 
Students  need  to  be  eligible  academically.  They  need  to 
have  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.0  and  higher.  They  also  must 
be  of  Native  American,  Polynesian  American,  African 
American,  Latin  American,  or  of  Southeast  Asian  refugee 


descent.  Only  students  that  have  just  completed  their 
junior  year  during  the  1997-98  school  year  can  attend. 
Students  must  be  either  a  U.S.  citizen  or  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dent. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Monday,  February  16, 
1998.  Space  is  limited  and  time  is  short.  The  program  will 
only  have  3  sessions  lasting  just  over  one  week.  The  first 
session  is  on  June  13-20,  the  second  on  June  27-July  4,  and 
the  final  session  is  on  July  11-18,  1998.  If  there  are  any 
questions  about  the  program  or  if  you  are  interested  in 
applying,  please  contact: 

SOAR  ’98 

Brigham  Young  University 

Conferences  and  Workshops 

348  Harman  Building 

Provo,  UT  84602 

or  call  801-378-7090  or  Fax  801-378-8165. 

The  SOAR  program  is  new  and  different,  just  like  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day.  Brighter  days  are  yet  to  come  as 
the  program  begins  its  new  era.  i 
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Top:  1997  S^AR  Students,  Third  session 


Bottom:  1997  S^AR  students,  Second  session 
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\  5;'v'.nc  ot  the  Li\ing  Legends  initiated  a 

^  I  -e:.;h-'ionc'teur  that  w  ould  end  tlte  fn^t  \  ear  under  their 
■i^  -ev'.  •.',a:','e'  Sinee  the  earh  sexenties.  the  group  liad  been 
^  -  ^v.  trire  Jthout  the  world  as  Tlte  Lanianite  Generation.  It  is 
;  croup  eoniprised  of  Natix  e  .American.  Latin 

A-.'  iT,c.u-..  ar.d  Fol\Ttesi;m  students  at  Brigliam  Aoung 
Lnix  et^irv.  AMiat  is  this  group  all  about,  and  why  has  it 
nfr.'.air.ed  so  instnmient;il  in  shttring  its  message  with  the 
V.  'L.'  1  ended  up  in  the  office  of  its  .Artistic  Director.  Janielle 
Chf  snansen.  to  find  the  answ  ers.  Her  walls  were  covered  with 
amfacrs  from  all  over  the  w  orld.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
most  of  them  she  did  not  bu\'.  hut  tliey  w  ere  given  to  her  as 
tokens  of  crantude  bv  the  native  communities  she  has  visited 
w'.th  the  croup  throughout  the  past  decade.  She  has  traveled 
.’.'ith  the  croup  to  sex  eral  countries  around  the  world  including 
Croatia.  .Tapan.  Guatemala,  and  Romania.  Ex’en  she  is  in  awe  at 
what  her  smdents  hax  e  accomplished  through  sharing  their 
nahve  traditions.  She  speaks  of  how  people's  lives  are 
"touched  by  the  spirif  of  the  message  that  they  carry.  It  is  a 
messace  of  love  and  hope,  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  we  are 
all  children  of  a  lixing  God. 


OX  a  late  afternoon  near  the  end  of  April.  1997.  our 

journey  began.  By  sundown  we  were  in  Los  Angeles 
axvaiting  the  first  of  a  multi-flight  itinerary  that  would 
take  us  from  Papeete.  Tahiti  to  Laie  on  the  Hawaiian  island  of 
Oahu.  From  the  moment  we  arrived  in  French  Polynesia,  time 
began  to  lose  its  significance.  The  Living  Legends  were  treat¬ 
ed  as  royaltx  in  Tahiti.  Preparations  for  their  coming  must  have 
taken  months.  In  Papeete,  the  group  was  honored  to  perform 
on  the  steps  of  the  municipal  building  before  the  Mayor.  High 
Commissioner,  and  the  National  President.  The  group  was  also 
taken  to  the  nearby  island  atoll  of  Moorea.  Jamiee  Macanas,  a 
member  of  the  group's  technical  staff  from  Laie.  Hawaii, 
remembers  her  e.xperience  in  French  Polynesia;  "The  beautiful 
people  of  Tahiti  shared  their  culture,  their  music,  their  laughter 
and  their  lox  e  with  us  the  very'  second  we  landed.  Since  then, 
we  have  carried  their  spirits  with  us  in  our  hearts.” 


r ext  we  traveled  westward  to  Avarua,  the  capital 
i  lx  /  Rarotonga  in  the  Cook  Islands.  No  sooner 

^  ^  had  we  settled  in  to  our  temporary  home  at  the 

Manihiki  Center,  that  we  were  summoned  to  feast 
at  the  local  LDS  chapel.  The  evening’s  itinerary  included  a 
special  program  of  traditional  Cook  Island  music  and  dance 


prepared  by  the  youth  and  the  families  of  the  surrounding  area. 
-Aside  from  arranging  these  numbers,  they  had  also  prepared  the 
exening  s  menu.  Under  tents  arranged  on  a  spacious  lawn  in 
back  oi  the  chapeL  the  members  of  the  LDS  Church  and  their 
neighb.-.rr3  had  brought  homemade  food  from  every  comer  of 
the  isbnd.  Earth-cooked  pork  and  chicken,  manioc  and  poi, 
bfeadlruii  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  fruits  of  every  size  and  color 


The  cheerful  countenance 

of  this  Western  Samoan 
mother  holding  her  newborn 
personifies  the  spirit  of  the 
South  Pacific  islanders  and 
their  attitude  towards  their 
young.  Children  are  a  vital 
part  of  island  communities,  for 
it  is  them  that  will  carry  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining 
their  cultural  heritage  that  has 
flourished  for  hundreds  of 
years. 


arrayed  the  endless  table.  The  feast  was  a  foodlover's  paradise. 
After  the  performance,  the  Living  Legends  were  invited  to 
exhibit  some  dances  of  their  own.  Present  were  representatives 
of  the  Cook  Island's  local  and  national  governments. 


In  Rarotonga,  the  Living  Legends  performed  a  series 
of  shows  in  the  National  Auditorium  as  well  as  a  few  in  the 
neighboring  villages.  When  the  queen  of  one  village  heard  of 
the  group  and  their  special  message  to  children  about  “getting 
an  education,  she  insisted  that  they  come  to  her  palace  for  an 
impromtu  luncheon  with  the  village  children.  With  our  plates 
piled  to  the  sky,  we  sat  on  the  lawn  and  watched  them  perform 
some  numbers  of  their  own.  This  particular  group  of  children 
had  traveled  in  the  United  States  performing  authentic  Cook 
Island  dances  with  their  live  music  section.  It  was  quite  a  spec¬ 
tacular  sight  to  see!  Their  ages  ranged  from  three  and  four- 
years-olds  to  about  the  mid-teens. 


Children  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Living  Legends.  Occasionally  I  heard  members  of 
the  team  speak  of  how  they  joined  the  group.  Their  desires  to 
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become  part  of  the  team  started  at  a  young  age  when  they,  too, 
had  seen  the  group  perform  in  their  home  towns.  "I  remember 
seeing  them  for  the  first  time,”  recalls  Armando  Gomez,  "I  was 
very  young,  but  I  remember  how  proud  they  made  me  feel 
about  who  I  was.” 

week  later,  the  Living  Legends  were  invited  to  per¬ 
form  at  a  national  children’s  hospital  in  downtown 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  I  asked  'Vanesa  Michalek,  a 
cast  member  from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  how  she  felt  about 
the  event.  “It  was  fun  to  dance  for  them,  but  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  part  of  the  show  was  the  time  afterwards  we  had  to  spend 
talking  with  those  children.  They  were  sick  with  terminal  dis¬ 
eases,  but  they  did  not  complain.” 

In  the  space  of  a  week,  we  traveled  what  seemed  to  be  every 
square  inch  of  the  North  Island.  From  Hamilton  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  the  Living  Legends  entered  into  the  sacred  maraes  of 
many  of  New  Zealand’s  Maori  tribes.  In  keeping  with  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Maori  language  was  spoken  by  tribal  dignitaries  as 


they  welcomed  us  into  their  towns  and  villages.  I  quickly 
learned  that  the  spoken  word  was  not  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  way  to  communicate.  They  spoke  with  a 
special  spirit  from  the  heart,  and  all  was  understood  mutually. 

The  day  before  we  left  New  Zealand,  the  group  was  invited 
to  sing  in  a  multi-stake  choir  at  the  national  rugby  stadium  in 
Auckland  as  Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  President  of  The  Chittch  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  would  come  to  address  their 
country.  The  members  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  had  been 
preparing  for  this  event  for  several  months.  When  everx  thing 
was  in  perfect  order,  the  Prophet  arrived.  His  message  xvas  of 
love,  hope,  and  faith;  a  message  universal  and  colorblind. 

WESTERN  SAMOA  xvas  as  “Western  Samoim"  as  I 
had  dreamed  it  to  be.  The  marketplace,  the  lix  elx 
cultural  centers,  and  cheerful  vitality  of  the  natives 
leaded  to  the  charm  of  this  island  nation.  Samoans  ime  paxud  of 
their  culture  and  very  anxious  to  introduce  it  to  foreigners.  The 
morning  after  we  airix  ed.  xve  all  met  on  a  laxx  n  adjacent  to  the 
LDS  Church’s  college  gymnasium.  The  locals  spent  the  better 
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These  Maori  children  watched  with  anticipation  (above)  as  the  Living  Legends  performed  for  them  in  the  atrium  of  one  of  New 
Zealand’s  largest  children’s  hospitals  located  in  downtown  Auckland. 


“Can  you  see  us  shine  on  a  distant  hill . . . (below)  were  the  last  words  sung  by  the  1996-97  cast  of  Living  Legends  at  BYU- 
Hawaii’s  Cannon  Center.  The  lyrics  to  this  finale  number  echo  a  message  of  love  and  unity  between  all  of  God’s  children  everywhere. 
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part  of  the  morning  teaching  members  of  the  group  how  to 
climb  a  coconut  tree  barefoot,  how  to  make  poi,  and  how  to 
weave  baskets  out  of  palm  branches.  One  very  well-respected 
woman  from  the  area  laughed  as  she  made  a  pair  of  eyeglasses 
out  of  a  palm  branch  with  Emily  Echohawk,  a  Pawnee  Indian 
from  Eastern  Idaho. 


Finding  it  hard  to  leave  her  own  children  for  a  time,  Ingrid 
Shurtleff,  wife  of  Technical  Director  John  Shurtleff,  finds  a  “new 
daughter”  in  a  Cook  Island  village.  The  girl  was  perhaps  the 
youngest  of  a  local  dance  troupe  that  performed  for  the  Living 
Legends  there. 


At  the  end  of  the  week.  Western  Samoan  sponsors  of  the 
tour  took  the  group  to  the  highland  village  of  Saniatu.  The 
children  there  had  prepared  a  show  for  the  Living  Legends.  In 
it,  they  showed  off  their  newly  acquired  skills  of  reading  and 
writing  as  they  sang  songs  about  the  alphabet  and  their  local 
farm  animals  in  their  native  Samoan  language.  We  had  learned 
the  cultures  of  many  throughout  our  tour  thus  far,  but  never  had 
it  been  so  impacting  as  this  time,  when  it  was  taught  to  us  by 
the  very  children  who  would  carry  the  lifelong  responsibility  of 


preserving  it.  We  traveled  back  to  Apia  grateful  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  spending  that  afternoon  in  Saniatu.  Shortly  after,  we 
departed  once  more  to  our  final  destination  on  the  Hawaiian 
island  of  Oahu. 

aN  two  days,  we  visited  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center, 
took  a  leisurely  stroll  around  the  island,  and  witnessed 
the  final  performance  of  the  year. 

“Can  you  see  us  shine  on  a  distant  hill”  were  the  words  that 
echoed  throughout  the  auditorium  during  the  finale  number. 

The  cast  took  their  bow  and  waved  goodbye  to  their  friends  in 
Hawaii.  They  were  not  only  waving  goodbye  to  those  present, 
but  to  all  those  people  they  had  grown  to  love  so  much 
throughout  Polynesia.  Suddenly,  the  image  of  them  through  the 
viewfinder  of  my  camera  became  blurry  as  I,  too,  joined  in  a 
very  emotional  moment  for  all  those  present. 

y^*^^^HE  people  of  these  islands  have  provided  a  light  to 
*  I  the  world  that  starts  in  their  homes  and  reflects  out- 
wardly  across  all  continents.  I  could  not  have  been 
in  better  company  than  I  was  during  the  month  of  May  1997. 
The  Polynesians  have  taught  me  what  culture  is,  and  how  it  is 
maintained  through  love  and  understanding. 

The  black  pearls  of  the  sea  may  come  and  go  with  the  tide, 
but  wherever  they  are  to  be  found  they  will  shine.  So,  too,  will 
these  great  pearls  of  the  Pacific  shine  before  the  world  as  the 
modern-day  heirs  of  ancient  promises. 


The  vitality  of  youth  is  of  central  importance  to  the  Islanders. 
These  are  the  “pearls  of  great  price”  that  will  keep  the  prover¬ 
bial  lighthouse  lit  as  a  beacon  to  the  world  across  the  seas. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Indian 
Student  Placement 
Program 

by  Marty  Laughlin 


ON  a  clear,  blue,  August  morning,  most  of  the  reservation  lay  still  as  a 

group  of  young  Indian  students  wait  anxiously  in  anticipation  for  a  famil¬ 
iar  sight  to  appear  in  the  distance.  It  is  the  bus  which  has  come  to  pick  up  these 
students.  Accompanied  by  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  close  relatives, 
these  students  have  planned  for  this  moment  all  summer.  They’ve  all  come 
together  to  show  their  support  tor  these  brave  young  people.  Dressed  in  nice 
clothes,  the  students  take  a  final  inventory  of  their  bags  and  personal  items  mak¬ 
ing  sure  they  haven  t  forgotten  anything —  their  lunch,  their  bags  and  of  course 
their  Walkman  or  ghettoblaster. 

A  new  school  year  is  beginning  for  the  students  of  the  Indian  Student 
Placement  Program.  Selected  Native  American  students  throughout  the  Southwest 
and  Other  regions  of  the  West  have  become  accustomed  to  leaving  their  families 
and  friends  behind  and  returning  to  their  foster  families  off  the  reservation.  Their 
foster  families  help  them  understand  the  need  for  a  good  education  while  enrich- 


Photos  such  as 

this  remind  par¬ 
ticipants  of  the 
Indian  Student 
Piacement 
Program  what  it 
was  like  to  say 
goodbye  after 
spending  so 
many  years 
together. 


ing  their  lives  spiritual¬ 
ly  and  socially.  It  has 
been  such  an  enriching 
experience  that  close 
relationships  between 
students  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  off  the  reservations 
are  formed.  Many  of 
the  students  find  it 
rewarding  to  leave  their 
childhood  environment 
and  culture  to  become  a 
part  of  another  lifestyle 
with  different  opportu¬ 
nities  and  friendships. 


The  Indian  Student 
Placement  Program 
began  as  early  as  1947. 
However,  according  to 
the  historian  B.  H. 
Roberts,  a  number  of 
Indian  children  were 
found  in  Anglo 
Mormon  families  shar¬ 
ing  educational  facili¬ 
ties  in  some  areas  of 
Utah  as  early  as  1884. 
The  Placement  Program 
was  first  introduced  as  a 
I  mutual  agreement 

between  a  Navajo  fami- 
I  ly  and  a  Mormon  fami- 

I  ly  in  Richfield,  Utah  in 

1947.  As  migrant  farm 
workers,  the  Navajo 
family  was  temporarily 
living  in  Richfield 
working  for  the  Avery 
family.  Helen  John,  a 
sixteen  year  old,  was 
the  young  Navajo  girl 
who  wanted  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school  while  living  in 
Richfield.  She  approached  the  Avery  family  to  ask  them  if  she 
could  live  with  them  so  she  could  go  to  school.  Although  her 
family  did  not  want  her  to  leave,  Mrs.  Avery  saw  the  need  to 
provide  an  education  for  Helen  John  and  any  other  Indian  stu¬ 
dent  eager  to  excel  academically. 


Many  of  the  local  church  leaders  in  Richfield  became  aware 
of  the  good  intentions  a  program  like  this  would  have  on  Indian 
children.  Thus,  a  long  letter  was  sent  by  President  Buchanan,  a 
member  of  the  Sevier  Stake  Presidency,  to  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
presenting  an  extensive  plan  for  the  education  of  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  in  Anglo  LDS  Homes.  Two  day  later,  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
came  and  visited  with  Buchanan  suggesting  to  him  that  such  a 
program  might  begin  in  their  home.  Thus,  during  the  Christmas 
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SINCE  YESTERDAY 


holiday  of  1947,  three  young  Navajo  students  IHelen 
John,  Lois  Begay,  and  Garnet  Lewis)  left  their  homes 
and  moved  in  with  three  families  in  Richfield.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Since  those  early  years  of  the  program,  it  has  grown  to 
involve  thousands  of  Native  American  students.  In 
1954,  the  program  was  made  an  official  program  of 


Native  American  youth  from  diffferent  reservations 
throughout  the  West  left  home  early  each  Fall  to  attend 
school  in  LDS  communities. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Case 
workers,  church  leaders  and  local  members  on  and  off 
the  reservation  began  recruiting  Indian  students  who 
wanted  to  build  a  better  future  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  Native  American  students  were  required 
to  maintain  high  moral  standards,  exert  strong  desires 
to  succeed  academically  and  develop  confidence  in 
their  abilities  while  overcoming  cultural  boundaries. 

All  the  students  were  either  members  of  or  converts  to 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Today, 
thousands  of  Native  Americans  continue  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program. 

In  1980,  an  eight-year-old  Navajo  boy  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  older  brothers  and  participate 
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“With  all  the  participants 
who  have  come  through 
the  program  over  the 
years,  1  can  relate  to  the 
many  experiences  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  to  offer  I 
remember  leaving  that 
small  farming  town  of 
Delta  with  my  Mom  the 
day  after  graduation,  not 
believing  it  had  finally 
come  to  an  end.  ” 


in  the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program.  Leaving  the  beautiful  surroundings  of 
his  home  in  Crystal,  New  Mexico,  he  boarded  a  bus  with  many  other  excited 
Navajo  youth.  As  the  bus  left  his  home,  he  didn’t  realize  that  his  life  would 
change  forever  from  that  day  forward.  That  young  Navajo  boy  was  me,  Marty 
Laughlin.  I  was  a  part  of  the  program  from  1980  to  1990.  During  my  ten  year 
experience,  I  was  placed  with  two  families  in  Delta,  Utah.  My  experiences  repre¬ 
sent  positives  of  the  program  even  if  there  were  many  obstacles  I  had  to  over¬ 
come.  For  many,  it  was  devastating  and  traumatic  to  leave  family,  culture  and  lan¬ 
guage  behind  to  venture  out  into  an  unknown  world  only  to  be  segregated  from 
the  whole.  Even  I  had  to  confront  those  heart-wrenching  experiences  and  find 
refuge  in  knowing  that  my  foster  family  sincerely  loved  me  and  wanted  me  to 
succeed.  Today,  as  a  graduating  student  at  BYU,  I  continue  to  see  the  blessing  of 
the  program  in  my  life. 

With  all  the  participants  who  have  come  through  the  program  over  the  years,  I 
can  relate  to  the  many  experiences  the  program  had  to  offer.  I  remember  waiting 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  bus  at  the  local  grocery  store.  With  family  and 
friends,  I  was  ready  to  leave  my  world  behind  and  become  a  part  of  a  new  and 
exciting  world  which  my  brothers  explained  to  us  each  summer  as  they  returned 
home.  I  recall  the  chilling  experience  as  I  first  stepped  off  the  bus  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  my  “white”  family.  I  still  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  first  trip  to  my 
home  and  the  first  day  at  church  as  the  bishop  welcomed  me  into  the  ward.  I 
remember  meeting  new  friends,  realizing  how  open  they  were  once  you  got  to 
know  them.  I  remember  becoming  attached  to  my  family,  my  friends,  and  my 
community,  that  I  would  feel  a  sense  of  loss  each  summer  as  I  returned  to  my 
family  on  the  reservation.  I  remember  the  final  day  of  my  ten-year  journey  as  I 
shook  hands  with  the  school  superintendent  as  he  gave  me  my  high  school  diplo¬ 
ma.  In  tears,  I  remember  leaving  that  small  farming  town  of  Delta  with  my  mom 
the  day  after  graduation  not  believing  it  had  finally  come  to  an  end.  “I’ll  be  back 
in  August”  were  the  words  drifting  through  my  thoughts.  I  finally  had  to  come  to 
the  understanding  that  another  phase  of  my  life  had  been  completed. 

There  are  many  Native  Americans  throughout  the  country  today  who  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program.  They  have  since  moved  on  but 
hold  the  program  in  a  special  place  in  their  hearts.  According  to  their  experiences, 
the  Placement  Program  helped  them  become  successful  individuals,  faithful  lead¬ 
ers  and  good  parents. 

LaVay  Talk,  a  counselor  in  the  Multicultural  Student  Services  Office  at  BYU, 
was  a  participant  of  the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program.  She  is  happily  mar¬ 
ried,  the  mother  of  five  children  and  has  worked  at  BYU  for  thirteen  years.  She  is 
Navajo  and  grew  up  in  Sheep  Springs,  New  Mexico.  She  was  on  the  Placement 
Program  for  nine  years  (1972-1981)  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  attended  Granite  High 
School.  Her  impressions  of  the  program  are  positive.  When  asked  what  were  her 
overall  feelings  towards  the  program,  she  commented,  “When  I  started,  my  par¬ 
ents,  who  were  converts  of  ten  years  to  the  LDS  church,  wanted  to  send  me  on  the 
program  to  learn  about  the  Church.  The  program  planted  a  strong  testimony  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  into  my  heart.  I  don’t  know 
how  my  life  would  be  without  the  program.” 

Another  successful  individual  of  the  Placement  Program  is  Margaret  Red  Elk. 
Currently,  Margaret  lives  in  Heber  City,  Utah;  she  is  a  school  teacher  and  has  five 
children.  As  a  Sioux  Indian  from  northern  Montana,  she  attended  the  program 
from  1964-1967  in  Provo,  Utah.  Asked  about  her  feeling  towards  the  program, 
she  said,  “  I  really  enjoyed  it.  It  really  helped  me.  The  program  helped  me  to 
become  a  confident  person.  When  I  first  met  my  foster  family,  I  was  very  quiet  (a 
true  Indian).  But  with  time  and  the  encouragement  of  my  family,  I  was  able  to 
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overcome  my  fears.”  Her  relationship  with  her  family  contin¬ 
ues  even  today.  After  leaving  the  program,  she  attended  BYU. 
Interestingly,  although  the  program  placed  strong  emphasis  on 
education  goals  after  high  school,  Margaret  claims  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  she  continued  her  educational  pursuits  was  because  of  her 
dad.  She  states  that  “he  was  the  person  behind  my  motivation 
for  continuing  my  education.” 

Priscilla  Yazzie,  currently  a  student  at  BYU,  was  another 
former  member  of  the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program.  She 
is  Navajo  from  Page, 

Arizona.  During  her  seven 
years  as  a  participant,  she 
lived  in  Brigham  City  for  a 
year.  Then  she  moved  to 
Hooper,  Utah  where  she 
graduated  from  Roy  High 
School.  She  considers  the 
program  a  good  experience. 

When  she  began  the  pro¬ 
gram,  she  didn’t  know  much 
about  it.  She  remembers 
being  baptized  a  member  of 
the  LDS  church  in  order  for 
her  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Priscilla  spoke  truth¬ 
fully  about  the  program.  She 
remembers  the  sense  of  los¬ 
ing  her  identity  when  she 
would  return  home  to  her 
family  each  summer.  Her 
culture  and  language  were  ^ 
overshadowed  through  | 

those  placement  years.  But  c 
like  many  former  members 
of  the  program,  she  has  i 

returned  to  the  reservation 
to  learn  her  heritage.  She 
even  continues  to  maintain  a 
strong  relationship  with  her 
foster  family  today. 


of  competing  in  a  dominant  society  not  sensitive  to 
their  needs.  But  many  of  those  involved  believed  there 
was  a  strong  spirit  associated  with  this  program  which 
moved  from  reservation  to  reservation,  blessing  and 
comforting  parents  as  they  sent  their  child  off  to 
school.  In  addition,  one  must  not  forget  the  thousands 
of  Mormon  families  throughout  the  western  United 
States  who  have  been  affected  considerably  by  their 
Indian  son  or  daughter. 


Education  played  an  important  role  in  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program.  As 
each  year  passed,  many  students  graduated  and  moved  on  to  become  leaders  in  their  respective 
communities. 


The  Indian  Student  Placement  Program  does  not  exist  today 
as  it  did  decades  ago.  Whereas  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
participated  in  the  60’s  and  70’s,  today  there  are  only  a  hand- 
full  who  continue  the  legacy  of  placement  education.  The  pro¬ 
gram  still  exists  but  it  is  not  recognized  as  the  answer  to  the 
poor  educational  conditions  which  once  plagued  reservation 
life.  For  many  non-members  and  those  knowing  little  about  the 
program,  this  program  may  seem  like  a  project  to  assimilate 
Native  Americans  by  converting  them  to  the  LDS  church.  But 
equal  to  many  government  programs  aimed  at  bettering  rela¬ 
tionships  with  Native  Americans,  the  Indian  Student  Placement 
Program  had  both  positive  and  negative  affects.  Not  all  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  this  program  felt  comfortable  about  their  new 
life.  It  was  difficult.  Each  participant  had  to  overcome  racial 
difference,  fear,  and  loneliness.  They  had  to  face  the  challenge 


The  memories  of  friendships,  long  bus  rides,  and 
youth  conferences  unfold  the  good  that  this  program 
sought  to  cultivate.  Many  of  the  Native  American  peo¬ 
ple  involved  for  years  in  this  program  have  returned 
home  to  the  reservations.  Many  have  gone  on  to  col¬ 
lege  and  understand  the  need  for  more  education.  They 
talk  about  it  as  being  good  for  their  people.  Comments 
like  “I  had  a  good  experience”  and  “I  don’t  know 
where  my  life  would  be  without  the  program”  suggest 
that  it  was  very  influential  for  many.  Although  they 
live  simple,  honest  lives,  they  still  carry  in  their  hearts 
a  special  connection  with  the  outside  world  through  the 
Indian  Student  Placement  Program. 


SINCE  YESTERDAY 
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“What  is  at 
stake  is  human 
dignity.  If  man 
is  not  accorded 
respect  he  can¬ 
not  respect  him¬ 
self  and  if  he 
does  not  respect 
himself  he  can¬ 
not  demand  it." 

-Cesar  Chavez 
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by  Katherine  Smith 
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Throughout  history,  men  have  had  heros.  People 
to  lift  the  masses  up  to  a  new  hope  and  a  higher 
level.  Legends  and  Myths  from  Greece  to  the 
Americas,  all  have  traces  of  their  heros,  larger  than  life  fig¬ 
ures  who  were  undaunted  in  theu-  mission  to  gain  the  better 
good.  Like  heros  of  old,  today  we  have  people  who  stand 
up  and  search  for  the  better  good  lacking  in  today’s  society. 
One  of  these  modem  day  heros  is  Cesar  Chavez,  a 
Mexican- American  activist  for  the  rights  of  the  American 
migrant  field  workers.  Chavez  worked  tirelessly  and  dili¬ 
gently  for  a  cause  that  he  believed  was  just  and  right.  His 
life  encompassed  inspiration,  hard  work,  and  endurance. 

As  a  small  child  laboring  in  the  fields  of  Western 
Arizona  and  Southern  California,  Chavez  saw  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  poverty  of  the  field  workers  all  around  him. 
Fathers,  mothers,  and  children  spending  countless  hours 
picking  tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  apricots.  Chavez  also  saw 
the  educational  deprivation  while  living  in  the  barrios, 
neighborhoods  of  the  migrant  farm  workers.' 

Chavez  left  the  banios  for  a  short  while  as  he  served  in 
World  War  II.  When  he  returned  home,  he  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  quality  of  life  for  the  working  class  remained 
the  same.  There  was  still  poverty,  but  above  all  there  was 
lack  of  rights  and  education  for  the  migrant  farm  workers. 
Chavez  started  to  study  labor  laws  and  other  laws  that 
could  protect  the  farm  workers. 

This  ambition  to  leam  all  he  could  about  improving  the 
workers  way  of  life,  lead  him  to  the  self-help  group  of  the 
Community  Service  Organization  (CSO).  Based  in 
Chicago,  CSO  helped  to  give  lower,  working  class  people 
options  to  help  them  reach  higher  goals.  With  CSO, 

Chavez  began  to  work  one  on  one  with  the  migrant  farm 
workers.  He  organized  other  chapters  of  CSO,  encouraged 
registering  to  vote,  and  educated  farm  workers  of  their 
Labor  Rights.  Chavez  became  so  influential  in  his  contri¬ 
butions  with  CSO  that  CSO  offered  him  a  full  time  job. 

Chavez’s  dream  to  bring  the  farm  workers  up  from  the 
fields  had  not  ended  with  CSO.  During  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  Cesar  worked  tirelessly  assisting  and  educating  suf¬ 
fering  farm  workers.  In  1962  he  proposed  to  CSO  a  plan 
that  would  put  more  emphasis  on  the  field  laborers.  This 
proposition  was  rejected  by  CSO.  Compelled  by  his  faith¬ 
fulness  to  the  laborers,  Chavez  left  CSO  to  start  his  own 
organization,  the  National  Farm  Worker’s  Association 
(NFW). 

Although  Chavez  is  glorified  for  starting  NFW,  it 
affected  him  and  his  family  greatly.  Chavez  would  have  to 
dedicate  his  time  to  NFW,  which  was  not  a  paying  job.  His 
wife  had  to  labor  in  the  fields  during  the  week  to  make 
money  to  support  his  family.  Also,  by  being  in  the  public 
eye,  Chavez  was  a  target  for  anti-NFW  scrutiny.  He  and 
NFW  supporters  were  harassed  relentlessly  by  field  owners 


and  local  officials.  Still,  Chavez  kept  his  head  up  high  and 
did  not  falter  in  his  quest  for  more  respect  and  better  labor 
laws.  Chavez  said  concerning  the  poor,  “just  because 
you’re  poor,  doesn’t  mean  no  voice.”  Chavez  sincerely 
believed  this  principle,  he  never  gave  in  to  the  pressure 
around  him.  He  let  his  gentle  voice  of  courage  be  known, 
regardless  of  what  the  consequences  would  be. 

Dr.  Chris  Ruiz,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  BYU,  worked 
with  Cesar  Chavez  during  his  work  with  the  Union  of  Farm 
Workers.  Ruiz  said,  “Cesar  brought  a  lot  of  energy,  credi¬ 
bility,  and  perspective  to  Mexican  Americans.  He  inspired 
Mexican- Americans,  students,  businessmen,  celebrities, 
and  even  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  to  take  part  in  the  cause.”  President  Kennedy 
was  always  a  constant  supporter  of  the  cause  or  La  Causa 
of  Cesar  Chavez.  His  brother.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
claimed  Chavez  to  be  “one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  our 
time.”2 

In  1975,  Chavez  called  for  a  world  wide  grape  boycott. 
He  wanted  the  grape  growers  to  support  the  Agricultural 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Chavez  approached  many  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  American  public  and  asked  them  to  back  up  the 
boycott.  A  Louis  Harris  poll  showed  that  17  million 
American  adults  were  honoring  the  boycott.  This  finally 
forced  the  growers  to  support  the  Agricultural  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Chavez’s  NFW  began  to  take  flight.  Many  field  work¬ 
ers  were  truly  getting  educated  about  their  rights.  They 
started  to  voice  their  opinion  about  their  rights.  The  time 
arose  to  start  a  labor  union  for  field  workers.  NFW  didn’t 
have  the  right  kind  of  set  up  for  such  a  program,  so  the 
Union  of  Farm  Workers  was  started.  UFW  implemented 
set  contracts  for  labor  workers,  set  up  insurance  plans,  and 
made  sure  that  the  rights  of  the  workers  were  being  met. 

When  the  1980's  rolled  around,  Chavez’s  influence  was 
monumental.  During  this  time  tens  of  thousands  of  labor¬ 
ers  had  contracts  with  the  Union  of  Farm  Workers.  With 
these  contracts  workers  received  better  pay  and  job  bene¬ 
fits.  Chavez  truly  was  seeing  his  dream  in  progress. 

Cesar  Chavez’s  life  centered  around  his  service  and 
diligence  for  the  greater  good.  Dr.  Ruiz  said,  “Chavez 
never  cracked,  with  all  of  his  hardships  and  the  harassing, 
he  never  turned  violent.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  spiritual 
side  of  man.  He  appealed  to  their  dignity.”  Chavez  died  in 
1993  on  his  way  to  speak  to  more  people  about  Civil 
Rights  and  Labor  Laws.  He  dedicated  his  whole  life  for 
the  empowerment  of  one’s  mind  and  honor.  He  by  all 
accounts  is  as  Robert  Kennedy  stated,  “one  of  the  heroic 
figures  of  our  time.” 
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The  islands  of  Samoa,  sometimes  referred  to  as  “the 
cradle  of  the  Pacific,”  are  thought  by  some  archaeol¬ 
ogists  to  be  the  original  settling  place  for  all  the 
Polynesian  people.  Some  evidence  points  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  settlers  from  Samoa  moved  out  to  the 
other  Polynesian  islands  including  Tonga,  Hawaii, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Samoans,  however,  have  their  own 
beliefs  about  how  their  islands  were  created  and  settled. 
Samoans  have  a  very  strong  oral  tradition,  as  do  many  of 
the  Pacific  Islanders.  Because  of  the  lack  of  a  written 
script,  tradition  and  genealogy  was  often  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  form  of  songs,  dances,  and 
poems.  Just  as  most  other  cultures,  the  Samoans  had  their 
own  version  of  the  origin  of  Samoa,  the  world,  and  the 
Samoan  people.  There  are  many  versions  of  the  creation 
myth  or  legend,  the  most  popular  being  the  story  of  the  god 
Tagaloa,  as  told  to  Reverend  Thomas  Powell,  one  of  the 
early  missionaries  in  the  Samoan  islands.  The  story  is  told 
that  in  the  beginning,  Tagaloa  was  alone. 

The  god  Tagaloa  dwelt  in  the  Expanse; 

He  made  all  things; 

He  alone  was  there; 

Not  any  sky,  not  any  country; 

He  only  went  to  and  fro  in  the  Expanse. 

Tagaloa  came  down  from  the  Expanse  one  day  in  the  form 
of  a  “tuli,”  a  beautiful  white  bird.  There  was  no  place  to 
rest,  but  when  he  finally  stopped,  land  appeared.  At  the 
place  where  he  stood  there  grew  up  a  rock. 

Tagaloa-fa’atutupu-nu-u  (creator)  was  his  name; 
And  all  things  were  about  to  be  made,  but  him. 

For  all  things  were  not  yet  made; 

The  sky  was  not  made  nor  anything  else. 

But  there  grew  up  a  Rock  on  which  he  stood. 

Tagaloa  then  goes  on  to  create  Tui-te’e-langi  (the  sky), 
Niuao  (clouds),  Ao-gao-le-tai  (open  sea),  and  the  rest  of  the 
creations  here  on  earth.  Thus,  Samoa  was  formed,  and 
shortly  thereafter,  the  god  created  Man. 

Then  came  Man; 

Then  came  the  Spirit; 

Then  the  Heart; 

Then  the  Will; 

Then  Thought. 

That  is  the  end  of  Tagaloa’ s  creations 
Which  were  produced  from  the  Rock. 

Another  version  of  the  creation  of  the  Samoan  islands  is 
that  the  islands  were  fished  out  of  the  sea  by  one  of  the 
gods.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  legend  of  the  creation  of 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  told  that  Maaui-tikitiki,  a 
great  and  renowned  fisherman,  using  the  jawbone  of  an 
ancestor  as  a  hook  and  his  own  blood  as  bait,  caught  the 
islands  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  floor.  Using  god-like 


strength  he  pulled  up  the  body  of  land  now  known  as  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Maoris  now  call  that  land 
Te  Ika-a-Maaui,  the  fish  of  Maui.' 

Maui  is  a  well-known  figure  not  only  by  the  Maoris, 
but  also  by  the  Hawaiians.  To  the  Hawaiians,  Maui  is  a 
demi-god,  known  for  his  mischievous  ways  and  many 
tricks.  One  of  the  legends  of  the  creation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  said  that 
Maui  wished  to  go  fishing  with  his  brothers,  who  did  not 
want  him  to  go  with  them.  They  left  Maui  at  home  for 
several  days  and  went  out  to  the  sea  to  catch  fish.  As  he 
waited  for  his  brothers,  Maui  carved  a  fishhook  from  bone, 
praying  to  the  gods  that  the  hook  would  have  mighty 
power.  The  brothers  failed  to  catch  any  fish,  and  so  agreed 
to  take  Maui  with  them  on  their  next  trip.  Maui  told  his 
brothers  to  paddle  far  out  into  the  ocean.  They  paddled  so 
far  that  they  could  not  see  their  home  island  anymore. 

Once  they  got  that  far,  Maui  directed  them  to  turn  around 
and  head  toward  their  home  again.  They  would  feel  the 
pull  of  the  fish  when  Maui  caught  it,  but  they  were  not  to 
look  back  to  see  what  was  happening.  Maui  warned  them, 
“Don’t  look  back.  Paddle,  paddle!  Remember,  don’t  turn 
to  look  back!”  Despite  his  warning,  one  of  the  brothers 
looked  back,  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  fish  Maui  caught. 
He  exclaimed,  “Brothers!  It  is  the  land  Maui  has  caught. 
He  is  pulling  up  islands!”  The  brothers  stopped  paddling 
and  turned  to  look.  “See  what  you  have  done!”  Maui  cried 
angrily.  “I  was  going  to  pull  up  a  great  land,  but  because 
you  stopped  paddling  I  have  only  these  islands!”  And  that, 
so  the  story  says,  is  the  way  the  Hawaiian  Islands  came  to 
be.2 

A  more  traditional  legend  of  the  creation  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands  is  the  story  of  Papa  and  Wakea.  It  is 
believed  that  Papa  (the  wife)  and  Wakea  (the  husband) 
together  created  six  of  the  islands  of  Hawaii.  The  other 
two  islands  were  created  by  an  affair  Wakea  had  with 
Ho’ohokukalani.  This  story  of  the  birth  of  the  islands  is 
told  in  an  oli,  a  Hawaiian  chant  that  is  not  danced  to,  but  is 
used  as  an  entrance  for  a  dance. 

‘O  Wakea  noho  ia  Papa  hanau  moku 

(Wakea  and  Papa  come  together  to  create  land) 

Hanau  ‘o  Hawaii  he  moku 
(the  island  of  Hawaii  is  born) 

Hanau  ‘o  Maui  he  moku 
(the  island  of  Maui  is  born) 

Ho’i  Wakea  noho  ia  Ho’ohokukalani 

(Wakea  comes  together  with  Ho’ohokukalani) 

Hanau  ‘o  Moloka  ’i  he  moku 
(the  island  of  Moloka’i  is  bom) 

Hanau  Lana  ’ikaula  he  moku 
(the  island  of  Lana’ikaula  is  bom) 
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Lili’opu  punalua  ‘o  Papa  ia  Ho’ohokukalani 

(Papa  is  jealous  of  Ho’ohokukalani) 

Ho’i  hou  ‘o  Papa  noho  ia  Wakea 

(Wakea  returns  again  to  Papa) 

Hanau  ‘o  O  ’ahu  he  moku 
Hanau  ‘o  Kaua  ’/  he  moku 
Hanau  'o  Ni  ’ihau  he  moku 
He  ‘ula  a’o  Kaho’olawe 

(the  islands  of  Oahu,  Kaua’i,  Ni’ihau,  and  Kaho’olawe  are 

born) 

Chants,  songs,  dances,  and  legends  are  used  to  teach  the 
younger  generation  of  Polynesians  their  beautiful  cultural 
heritage.  Although  the  world  has  changed  much  since  the 
beginnings  of  these  legends,  the  strong  cultural  traditions 
that  live  on  as  legends  and  stories  are  passed  on  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  through  the  dance  and  songs  of  the 
South  Pacific  Islands. 


Busy  at  work,  this  native  Hawaiian  woman  (above)  is  helping  to  preserve  her  culture  by  teaching  others  how  to  handmake  tradition¬ 
al  clothing.  In  close-knit  circles  such  as  this,  legends  and  folklore  are  often  handed  down  through  storytelling. 


The  Polynesian  Triangle  (below)  extends  from  New  Zealand  to  Hawaii  to  French  Polynesia. 
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CLUBS 


The  Polynesian  Club 

by  Gina  Purcell 


Aloha!  Kia  Ora!  lorana!  These 
are  the  welcoming  words  from  only  a 
few  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Polynesian  Club  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  “We  want 
everyone  to  feel  welcome  in  our 
club,”  said  Maria  Perez,  club  presi¬ 
dent.  “The  Polynesian  Club  isn’t  only 
for  Polynesians,  it’s  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  participate.”  The  mission 
statement  for  the  club  this  year  reflects 
this  positive  attitude:  “We  want  to 
bring  together  people  who  share  an 
interest  in  the  Polynesian  culture 
through  meaningful  activities  and  ser¬ 
vice.” 

The  Polynesian  Club  is  staffed  by 
student  leaders  who  not  only  run  the 
club,  but  are  also  full-time  students  at 
BYU.  Maria  Perez,  from  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  serves  as  the  club  president. 
She  enjoys  the  Polynesian  Club 
because  she  believes  it  “unites  all 
kinds  of  people  and  makes  them  feel 
comfortable.  It’s  like  a  home  away 
from  home.”  Eileen  Malae  of  Aua, 
American  Samoa,  serves  as  the  club 


1997  Polynesian  club  officers:  (Top  row,  L-R)  Luisa  Mataele,  Lupe  Funaki,  Liu 
Mossman,  Maria  Perez-Club  President.  (Bottom  row,  L-R)  Eileen  Malae,  Bethany 
Malae,  Aimee  Fetui.  (Not  pictured)-Milli  McQuivey-Club  Advisor,  Des  Miyamoto 


secretary.  She  feels  that  the 
Polynesian  Club  can  be  an  effective 
way  of  serving  the  local  community. 

“I  want  the  club  to  focus  more  on  ser¬ 
vice.  That’s  what  Schrist  did,  he 
served  everyone  around  him.  He  was 
a  leader,  and  he  showed  his  love  for 
the  people,  not  only  by  his  words,  but 
also  by  his  actions.  I  believe  that  the 
Polynesian  Club  has  great  potential  to 
make  a  difference  in  people’s  lives  by 
going  out  into  the  community  and 
serving  the  people  the  way  Christ 
did.” 

As  one  of  the  university’s  largest 
clubs,  with  approximately  300  mem¬ 
bers,  the  “Poly  club,”  (as  many  mem¬ 
bers  have  nicknamed  it)  is  doing  a  lot 
of  things  differently  this  year.  Perez, 
who  graduated  from  Kamehameha 
High  School  and  is  currently  a  junior 
majoring  in  Communications,  said 
“we  want  to  get  into  the  community. 
We  want  to  share  the  talents  that  we 
have  and  show  them  also  that  we  are 
much  more  than  just  singers  and 
dancers.”  The  Polynesian  Club  offi¬ 
cers  plan  to  make  service  an  important 


part  of  the  club  this  year.  They  also 
want  to  get  the  members  more 
involved  by  doing  service  projects, 
putting  on  firesides  throughout  the 
community  with  prominent  Polynesian 
role  models,  and  having  a  traveling 
dancing  and  performing  group  that 
performs  at  various  local  functions. 

The  main  project  for  the 
Polynesian  Club  in  the  Winter  semes¬ 
ter  will  be  the  annual  luau  put  on  by 
the  club.  Each  year,  the  club  presents 
a  display  of  cultural  foods  and  dances 
so  the  university  and  the  surrounding 
community  can  come  and  enjoy  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  flavors  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  Practices  start  in 
January  and  the  luau  is  scheduled  for 
March  of  1998.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
participate  and  learn  the  dances  of  the 
islands  is  encouraged  to  come  and 
practice  and  perform  with  the  club. 

The  Polynesian  Club  has  begun  a  new 
chapter  of  Aloha  and  the  club  officers 
hope  that  their  efforts  to  love  and 
serve  all  those  around  them  will  be 
fruitful. 
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The  Echohawk  clan:  (top,  L-R)  Jenny  &  Jeff  Hill,  Paul,  Matt,  Michael,  Emily,  Terry,  Larry,  Mary  Aldrich,  (bottom,  L-R)  Stephanie, 
Marlee,  Braden,  Dalen  (with  coat),  Mark  &  Diana  (holding  Cameron). 


The  ^cfiofiaw^  ‘Famify 

by  Shane  Begay 


The  Echohawk  family  has  been  an 
influential  family,  not  only  through 
interaction  with  others  but  also  by 
example. 

Larry  and  Terry  have  six  children 
and  are  the  grandparents  of  five,  with 
another  on  the  way.  They  both  are 
former  BYU  graduates. 

While  attending  BYU,  Larry 
played  football  on  a  scholarship  which 
helped  him  obtain  his  degree.  He  then 
went  on  to  study  law  at  the  University 
of  Utah  and  took  some  graduate  busi¬ 
ness  studies  at  Stanford  which  helped 
him  begin  his  practice  in  law.  He  has 
held  many  influential  positions  which 
include  Chief  General  Counsel  to  the 
Shoshone  Bannock  Tribe  in  Lort  Hall, 
Idaho.  He  was  also  elected  to  the 


Idaho  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  later  named  and  elected  Bannock 
County  Prosecutor.  Before  his  present 
law  professor  position  at  BYU,  he  was 
Idaho's  Attorney  General  from  1990  to 
1994. 

Larry  is  a  member  of  the  Pawnee 
Indian  Tribe.  He  served  in  the  Marine 
Corp.  As  a  convert  to  the  LDS  church 
when  he  was  fourteen,  Larry  has  since 
held  various  church  leadership  posi¬ 
tions. 

Terry  graduated  in  Nursing  and  has 
dedicated  much  of  her  life  to  her  nurs  ¬ 
ing  career  and  her  family.  She  is  a 
registered  nurse  currently  working 
part-time  at  the  BYU  Health  Center 
and  the  Missionary  Training  Center. 

Terry  is  an  avid  worker  with  family 


history.  She  loves  doing  research  and 
temple  work  for  her  family.  Her  fami¬ 
ly  is  an  important  part  of  her  life.  She 
said,  "my  children  are  my  best 
friends."  Like  Larry,  she  has  a  lot  of 
dedication  to  her  church  callings, 
serving  those  she  comes  in  contact 
with.  These  callings  have  included 
Relief  Society  and  Young  Womens 
President. 

Larry  and  Terry  have  learned  much 
about  balancing  their  time  and  talents 
to  help  others.  They  have  managed  to 
find  time  to  enjoy  each  others’  compa¬ 
ny.  They  both  enjoy  running  and  have 
completed  a  marathon. 

Each  of  their  children  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  set  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  making  their  parents  feel  the  joy 
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of  being  parents.  Currently,  four  of 
their  six  children  are  attending  BYU. 
Paul  and  Mark  are  attending  BYU 
Law  school  while  Emily  and  Matt  are 
working  on  their  undergraduate 
degrees.  Matt  plans  on  graduating  in 
History  and  eventually  go  to  law 
school.  Emily  plans  to  major  in  nurs¬ 
ing.  Matt  and  Emily  are  juniors  this 
year. 

Jenny,  the  oldest  of  the  six,  attend¬ 
ed  BYU  for  only  a  year.  She  now 
lives  in  Malad,  Idaho  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  Jeff,  and  her  six-year-old  son, 
Braden. 

Paul,  who  is  in  his  third  year  of 
law  school,  graduated  in  Political 
Science  in  1994.  During  his  under¬ 
graduate  years,  he  played  varsity  base¬ 
ball  for  BYU.  Paul  returned  from  his 
mission  in  1992,  where  he  successful¬ 
ly  served  for  two  years  in  Jamaica. 

Paul  spent  the  past  summer  working 
for  both  the  Native  American  Rights 
Fund  in  Washington  DC  and  the 
United  States  Attorney  in  Idaho.  Paul 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
BYU  Law  Review,  a  member  of  the 
Moot  Court  Traveling  Team  and 
National  Regional  Director  for  the 
National  Native  American  Law 
Student  Association  (NALSA).  Paul 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Trial 
Advocacy  team  and  has  been  a  T.A. 
for  the  first  year  of  Criminal  law  and 
legal  writing  class.  He  was  President 
of  BYU  NALSA  last  year.  He  also 
won  the  award  for  National  Moot 
Court  Competition.  This  upcoming 
year,  he  has  accepted  a  two-year  clerk¬ 
ship  with  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court. 

Paul  has  enjoyed  his  career  in  law. 
"I  have  particularly  enjoyed  law 
school  as  it  has  provided  opportunities 
to  learn  about  legal  relationships 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  have  gained  a  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
Indian  people." 

Paul  finds  much  support  from  his 
wife,  Stephanie,  and  his  two-year-old 
daughter,  Marlee.  Influential  people 
in  his  life  have  been  former  home 
teachers  and  church  leaders.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  Paul  identifies  his  father  as  a 
source  of  tremendous  example  and 
motivation.  In  his  spare  time  he 


enjoys  fly  fishing  and  white  water 
rafting.  Paul  has  been  a  white  water 
river  guide. 

Mark  is  also  in  his  second  year  at 
law  school.  He  served  his  mission  in 
Costa  Rica,  “The  gospel  has  been  the 
most  influential  part  of  my  life  by  pro¬ 
viding  true  principles  by  which  I  can 
guide  my  life  to  achieve  true  success.” 

Mark  is  the  current  president  of 
BYU  NALSA.  As  president,  he  hopes 
to  promote  the  interest  of  indigenous 
people  by  providing  an  organization 
through  which  students  can  become 
aware  of  the  various  issues  involving 
the  rights  of  Native  people.  He  is  pur¬ 
suing  a  legal  education  because  he 
knows  it  is  hard  to  take  away  these 


'‘Through  [the  Echohawks] 
academic  endeavors  they 
have  proven  the  importance 
of  educational  values.  By  liv¬ 
ing  exemplary  lives  and  emu¬ 
lating  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  have  shown  the 
importance  of  moral  and 
integral  strength.  ” 


experiences  which  lead  to  greater 
opportunities  to  serve  others.  His  con¬ 
fidence  comes  from  his  father’s  influ¬ 
ence  and  seeing  his  ability  based  on 
legal  education.  His  father  has 
inspired  him  by  being  admirable, 
respectable,  and  praiseworthy  in  every 
aspect  of  life.  Because  of  his  success, 
he  desired  to  do  the  same.  “His  efforts 
as  a  father  have  helped  me  to  see  the 
importance  of  family  and  seeking  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  home.”  His  family  is  his 
source  of  strength.  Through  help  and 
support,  “my  family  is  a  great  source 
of  happiness.”  Mark  enjoys  spending 
time  with  his  wife,  Diana,  and  his  two 
sons,  Dallon  and  Cameron.  Diana  is 
expecting  their  third  child  this  winter. 

Matt  is  a  History  major.  After 


graduation  he  plans  on  attending  law 
school.  Matt  is  proud  of  his  back¬ 
ground  because,  “it  helped  me  to 
appreciate  the  diversity  of  the  world 
and  helped  me  better  understand  other 
cultures.”  Matt  recently  returned  from 
serving  a  two  year  mission  in 
Guatemala.  The  gospel  has  always 
been  an  important  part  of  his  life.  In 
his  own  words  the  gospel  is,  “a  point 
of  reference  in  a  confusing  universe. 
It’s  brought  me  peace.”  He  loves 
hunting,  backpacking,  hiking, 
rollerblading,  and  playing  the  guitar. 
Most  of  all  he  prefers  doing  these 
things  with  his  family.  He  feels  they 
have  been  his  greatest  influenee. 

Emily  feels  her  college  education 
is  one  of  her  major  aceomplishments, 
“It’s  something  no  one  can  take 
away.”  She’s  going  into  nursing.  As 
Emily  attends  BYU  she  wants  others 
to  know,  “what  she  stands  for  and 
what  is  important  to  her  as  a  person.” 
Like  all  the  Echohawks,  the  family 
has  been  the  most  influential  in  her 
life.  Emily  is  grateful  for  all  the 
examples  her  parents  have  shared  with 
her.  They  taught  her  the  importance 
of  an  education  and  respect  for  her 
heritage.  Emily  has  performed  with 
The  Lamanite  Generation  of  two 
years.  Now  that  she  is  not  with  the 
performing  group,  she  continues  to 
perform  Native  American  dances.  She 
performs  the  hoop  and  fancy  dances. 

In  her  spare  time  she  likes  to  play 
sports  and  write  poetry.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly  she  said,  “whenever  I  do  some¬ 
thing  I  enjoy,  it  makes  me  happy.  I 
think  that’s  most  important,  dancing 
gives  me  pride  in  my  heritage  and 
who  lam...  whatever  you  are  doing, 
do  it  with  a  smile  and  you  won’t  go 
wrong.” 

The  Echohawks  are  shining  exam¬ 
ples  of  dedication  and  committment. 
They  have  shown,  by  example,  the 
importance  of  family  strength. 

Through  their  academic  endeavors, 
they  have  proven  the  importance  of 
educational  values.  By  living  exem¬ 
plary  lives  and  emulating  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  have  shown 
the  importance  of  moral  and  integral 
strength.  The  Echohawks  are  exam¬ 
ples  by  which  all  can  follow  and  learn. 
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OQira  Saru&UTQ 

by  Shane  Begay 


Kara  with  her  dance  Advisor  Jodi  Maxfield 


Kara  is  from  Rancho  Palos 
Verdes,  California.  She  is  descendant 
of  the  Hispanic  raza.  She  comes 
from  a  family  of  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters  where  she  is  the  middle 
child.  She  said  her  family  has  played 
an  influential  part  in  her  life.  She 
always  enjoys  their  company.  She 
said,  “I  love  to  just  be  with  them. 

One  of  my  favorite  things  is  to  eat 
Sunday  dinner  all  together.”  Kara  is 
grateful  that  her  family  raised  her  in 
a  strong,  loving,  gospel-centered 
home.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the 
LDS  church  all  her  life  and  said  it 
has  been,  “influential  in  everything.” 


The  gospel  has 
helped  Kara  find 
focus,  and  has 
provided  her  with 
good  friends, 
teachers,  and 
experiences.  Kara 
is  grateful  for  all 
the  sacrifices  her 
family  has  done  to 
give  her  all  the 
best  opportunities 
she  needed  to  get 
where  she  is  now. 

During  her 
Junior  and  Senior 
years  of  high 
school,  Kara 
attended  BYU’s 
multicultural  pro¬ 
gram,  Discovery, 
which  helped 
incoming  fresh¬ 
man  get  a  new 
look  at  the  college 
life.  Discovery 
helped  students 
adjust  and  feel 
comfortable  in 
their  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  environ¬ 
ment. 

After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  high 
school  in  1993, 
Kara  came  to 
BYU  to  study. 
Kara  is  currently  a 
senior  at  BYU  and 
is  planning  on 
graduating  April 
of  1998.  She  is  studying  business 
with  and  emphasis  in  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Kara  is  also  minoring  in  dance 
with  an  emphasis  in  ballet.  She  chose 
to  study  at  BYU  because  she  felt  it 
would  give  her  a  “good  education.” 

Kara  said  that  dancing  has  been  the 
biggest  part  of  her  life.  She  remem¬ 
bers  dancing  when  she  was  five-  and 
six-years-old.  Kara  feels  that  her 
dance  teachers  have  had  a  big  influ¬ 
ence  in  her  life,  and  have  influenced 
her  in  making  decisions  about  future 
plans.  Kara  has  much  experience  in 
many  different  areas  of  dance.  She 
can  tap,  jazz,  and  ballet  dance.  Kara 


has  also  participated  in  rhythmic  gym¬ 
nastics.  Kara  loves  to  dance  because 
“these  activities  bring  discipline,  exer¬ 
cise,  inspiration,  and  happiness  to  my 
life.”  In  rhythmic  gymnastics,  she  has 
eompeted  on  the  Olympic  level.  Kara 
won  first  place  in  the  California  state 
championships  in  rhythmic  gymnas¬ 
tics.  She  was  also  the  winner  of  the 
Junior  Olympic  Rhythm  Gymnastics 
competition. 

Kara  has  been  a  member  of  the 
BYU  ballet  company  for  three  years. 
She  was  a  soloist  with  BYU’s  Theater 
Ballet.  Kara  is  also  a  dancer  for  the 
BYU  Cougarettes.  The  past  two  years 
she  has  spent  much  of  her  time  dedi- 
eated  to  the  BYU  Cougarettes  dance 
team.  The  Cougarettes  perform  during 
half-time  shows  for  football,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  other  sports.  They  also  do 
special  performances  on  campus,  like 
performing  for  the  midnight  madness 
celebration  this  past  fall.  One  great 
accomplishment  came  to  the 
Cougarettes  last  year  as  they  competed 
in  the  National  Cheerleading 
Association  competition  where  they 
placed  first  on  a  national  level  and 
received  recognition  for  their  tremen¬ 
dous  representation  of  BYU. 

Kara  feels  it  an  honor  to  represent 
her  heritage,  being  one  of  the  only 
non-Caucasians  on  the  team.  Her  cul¬ 
tural  diversity  brings  others  a  sense  of 
cultural  awareness.  “I  feel  that  I  have 
brought  more  diversity  to  the  perform¬ 
ing  groups  and  within  the  BYU  dance 
department.”  Kara  feels  that  being  a 
part  of  two  cultures  has  helped  her 
learn  more  of  herself  and  others.  She 
said,  “I  love  learning  about  different 
backgrounds  and  histories.” 

Kara  was  able  to  study  at  the  BYU 
Jerusalem  Center  in  Israel  for  the  past 
summer  semester.  “It  was  one  of  the 
best  experiences  of  my  life.”  This 
1998  winter  semester  Kara  will  be 
teaching  a  beginning  ballet  class  at 
BYU.  Kara’s  future  goals  include 
opening  her  own  dance  studio,  and 
becoming  director  of  a  dance 
school/company,  where  she  can 
instruct  dance  and  help  others  reach 
their  goals  in  dancing. 
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In  the  city  of  Saltillo,  the  capitol  of 
Coahuila,  Mexico,  stands  a  monument 
called  “The  Founders  of  the  city  of 
Saltillo.”  The  monument  stands  over 
1 6  feet  tall  and  was  made  by  an 
“almost-graduate”  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  Erasmo  Fuentes.  Erasmo 
attended  BYU  between  1972-  1974. 

He  accumulated  over  140  hrs  in  col¬ 
lege  credit  but  just  missed  graduation 
by  one  class.  The  reason  why  he  did¬ 
n’t  graduate  was  because  he  skipped 
the  regular  introduction  to  art  classes 
and  went  into  all  the  upper  level  art 
classes. 

He  immediately  found  sculpting  to 
his  liking  when  he  first  took  classes  at 
BYU  as  an  undergraduate.  After  he 
found  out  what  he  loved,  he  took  up 
sculpting,  a  full-time  job  that  he  has 
been  pursuing  for  the  past  14  years. 

He  works  with  stone,  bronze  and 
sometimes  wood.  Erasmo,  who  now 
resides  in  Provo,  Utah  with  his  family, 
still  has  a  number  of  beautiful  pieces 
in  his  front  living  room. 

Aside  from  his  artistic  abilities, 
Erasmo  also  sports  a  pair  of  dancing 
and  peforming  shoes.  At  BYU,  he  was 
quite  involved  with  the  performing 
group,  the  Young  Ambassadors,  as  a 
guitarist  and  dancer.  He  also  spent  a 
number  of  years  burning  up  the  dance 
floor  with  the  Ballroom  Dancers.  It 
was  while  he  was  still  at  BYU  that 
Erasmo  joined  the  performing  group. 
The  Lamanite  Generation,  and  where 
he  would  eventually  meet  his  wife, 
Cynthia. 

They  have  been  married  for  22 
years  now  and  have  five  children,  ages 
ranging  from  21  to  14-years-old.  They 
just  sent  off  their  second  oldest  son, 
Alex,  on  an  EDS  mission  to  Portugal. 
Erasmo  has  been  a  member  of  the 
EDS  church  all  his  life.  In  fact,  his 
mother’s  family  first  joined  the  church 
in  1920.  Erasmo  loves  his  Mexican 
heritage.  He  was  concerned  about 
Mexicans  that  have  been  in  the  states 
for  a  long  time.  He  felt  that  some  were 
ashamed  of  who  they  were,  which 
according  to  him,  wasn’t  really  their 
fault.  “When  they  grow  up,  they  grow 
up  with  kids  making  fun  of  them.” 
Erasmo  has  certainly  tried  to  encour¬ 
age  others  to  break  down  that  stereo¬ 
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type. 

Even  with  performing  and  artistic 
abilities,  Erasmo,  54  in  January, 
expanded  his  list  of  accomplishments 
to  include  some  business  ventures.  He 
has  some  history  in  the  Provo  commu¬ 
nity.  While  still  in  college,  he  started 
a  restaurant  called  Sebastiano  with  his 
sister’s  husband.  Eventually,  they  sold 
their  restaurant  to  someone  who  sold  it 
to  someone  who  now  owns  it  as  Los 
Hermanos,  a 
popular  restau¬ 
rant  in  the 
Provo  area.  He 
also  worked 
with  a  small 
wood  palette 
factory. 

Even  with 
these  business 
ventures  in  his 
early  years, 

Erasmo  kept 
sculpting.  He 
just  got  com¬ 
missioned  to  do 
a  piece  that  will 
be  displayed  at 
the  Capital 
Building  in 
Washington, 

DC.  The  mon¬ 
ument  will  be 
done  in  honor 
of  Sacajawea, 
the  Shoshone 
woman  who 
helped  guide 
Lewis  and 
Clark  on  their 
famous  cross¬ 
country  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Even  though 
he  missed  his 
graduation, 

Erasmo  found 

the  spirit  and  initiative  to  continue  his 
eduation,  driven  by  his  love  for  sculpt¬ 
ing.  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that 
“the  probability  that  we  may  fail  in  the 
struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the 
support  of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be 
just.” 


‘Erasmo  Euentes 


by  Harold  Nez 


Erasmo  at  his  Provo  home.  He  stands  next  to  a 
minature  of  his  monument  in  Santillo,  Mexico. 
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Nettie  ‘A.cfams 


by  Marty  Laughlin 


One  outstanding  individual  here  at 
Brigham  Young  University  is  Nettie 
Adams.  Some  would  say  she  has  more 
friends  and  associates  than  many  stu¬ 
dents  combined.  Her  ability  to  love 
others,  to  care  for  those  in  need,  and 
to  spread  optimism  reveals  the  sincere 
concern  Nettie  has  for  everyone.  She 
is  also  a  remarkable  academic  achiev¬ 
er  overcoming  many  obstacles  in  her 
life  and  using  them  to  strengthen  her 
commitment  for  excellence. 

Nettie  was  bom  in  Wagner, 
Oklahoma  in  1939.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma.  At 
an  early  age,  Nettie  moved  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona  where  she  was  raised.  After 
marrying  and  having  children,  she 
moved  on  to  live  in  both  California 
and  Florida.  Nettie  lived  in  a  small 
community  called  Ocala,  Florida,  for 
21  years  before  coming  to  BYU. 

Nettie  was  baptized  a  member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  on  January  9,  1960,  while  she 


was  expecting  her  fourth  child.  At  age 
49,  Nettie  served  a  mission  for  the 
LDS  Church  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  receiving  an  extension  of  six 
months  which  she  spent  it  in  the 
newly  organized  Tucson  Mission. 

In  August  of  1991,  Nettie  came  to 
BYU.  She  recalls  coming  to  BYU 
because  she  had  strong  impressions 
from  the  Lord  that  she  needed  to  be  at 
that  institution.  In  addition,  she 
remembers  during  her  stay  in  Provo, 
Utah  at  the  Missionary  Training 
Center  as  a  missionary,  she  was  so 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  teachers 
there  that  she  wanted  to  become  a 
teacher  herself.  As  a  student,  Nettie  is 
determined  to  excel.  Her  decision  to 
succeed  helped  her  overlook  physical 
disabilities.  She  has  maintained  a  3.67 
GPA  as  an  undergraduate  student.  She 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  History  and 
a  minor  in  Native  American  Studies. 
Currently,  Nettie  is  a  third  year  law 
student  planning  on  finishing  her  law 


studies  early  next  year. 

Nettie  is  a  remark¬ 
able  achiever.  For  those 
who  know  her,  Nettie 
inspires  others  while 
eager  to  show  her  love. 
She  has  been  involved 
in  many  organizations 
including  Vice- 
President  of  Public 
Relations  for  NALSA 
(Native  American  Law 
School  Association),  a 
member  of  SAC 
(Student  Advisory 
Council)  at  BYU,  and  a 
teacher  for  Discovery 
(currently  known  as 
SOAR),  a  program 
offered  through  the 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  at  BYU.  In 
addition  to  her  involve¬ 
ment,  she  has  received 
many  awards  and 
recognitions  which 
include  being  named  an 
All-American 
Collegiate  Scholar,  the 
J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School  Academic  and 
Merit  Scholarships  and  a  recent  invita¬ 
tion  to  Who’s  Who  Among  Law 
School  Students.  Although  recognized 
for  her  achievements,  being  a  teacher 
for  five  years  at  the  LDS  Missionary 
Training  Center  has  been  one  of  her 
most  rewarding  experiences  at  BYU. 

In  her  law  profession,  Nettie  has  gath¬ 
ered  valuable  experience  as  both  a 
Law  Clerk  and  a  Litigator  for  various 
law  firms  including  the  Hopi  Indian 
Legal  Services  and  the  Legal  Services 
of  Utah.  Asked  what  her  plans  were 
for  the  future,  Nettie  stated;  “I  would 
like  to  help  Native  Americans  take 
their  place  in  the  world.  I  want  to  help 
Indian  tribes  build  and  maintain  living 
museums  which  will  function  as  com¬ 
munication  centers.”  Nettie  loves  to 
be  around  people  and  to  give  of  her 
time.  Although  recognized  as  an  out¬ 
standing  scholastic  achiever,  Nettie 
assures  us  that  her  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  is  her  family. 
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2- ”Cesar  Chavez,”  http://latino.sscnet.ucla.edu/research/chavez/quotes/dig.htm 

Legends  of  the  Islands 
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2- From  Tales  of  the  Menehune,  compiled  by  Mary  Kawena  Puku’i  and  retold  by  Caroline  Curtis. 

President  Hinckley 

1-  “5,000  Native  Americans  gather  to  hear  prophet,”  Church  News,  September  20,  1997. 

2-  “Look  to  the  future,”  Ensign,  November  1997,  p.  67. 

3"  “Some  thoughts  on  temples,  retention  of  converts,  and  missionary  service,”  Ensign,  November  1997  p.  49. 

Since  Yesterday 

1-  “A  comprehensive  History  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Vol.  IV.  Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret 
News  Press,  1930,  Roberts,  B.H. 

2-  The  Indian  Student  Placement  Program  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.”  Dissertation. 

Brigham  Young  University,  May  1973,  De  Hoyos,  Arturo  and  Genevieve. 

3- LaVay  Talk,  Interviewed  by  Martin  Laughlin  Regarding  Indian  Student  Placement  Program  experience.  Provo, 

Utah,  November  14,  1997. 

4-  Margaret  Red  Elk,  Interviewed  by  Martin  Laughlin  regarding  Indian  Student  Placement  Program.  Heber  City,  Utah, 
November  16,  1997. 

5- Priscilla  Yazzie.  Interviewed  by  Martin  Laughlin  regarding  Indian  Student  Placement  Program.  Orem,  Utah, 
November  17,  1997. 

SOAR 

1 -Brigham  Young  University,  “Summer  of  Academic  Refinement  1997.” 


For  the  last  several  years,  the  Josephs 
have  traveled  from  their  native  Navajo 
homeland  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona  to  the 
remote  Southwestern  corner  of  Alaska’s 
Aleutian  Islands.  “Each  year  a  few  of  my 
children  and  I  come  here  for  about  a 
month  to  work  in  the  fishing  industry.  I 
consider  this  time  with  them  very  valuable 
because  we  hardly  ever  get  to  spend  time 
together  while  they’re  away  at  school.” 

Last  summer  Joiee  traveled  with  her  son, 
Brian,  and  daughter,  Karalee,  to  the 
Aleutian  village  of  South  Naknek.  Pictured 
are  Brian  Joseph  and  his  mother  Joiee 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Naknek 
River. 
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